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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


comment elsewhere. The events may be sum- 

marized as follows: On November 19th, Sir 
Lee Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and 
Governor-General of the Sudan, was the victim 
of an organized murderous attack in Cairo, and 
received wounds from which he died next day. On 
the 22nd, the British High Commissioner presented a 
Note declaring that the crime was the “‘ natural out- 
come ’’ of anti-British propaganda connived at by the 
Egyptian Government, and that by ‘‘ allowing’’ the 
crime, the Egyptian Government had shown themselves 
unable or unwilling to protect foreign lives. The British 
Government accordingly demanded (1 and 2) apology, 
inquiry, and punishment of the criminals; (3) the 
suppression of all popular political demonstrations ; (4) 
immediate payment of a fine of £500,000; (5) the with- 
drawal of all purely Egyptian units of the Egyptian 
army from the Sudan; (6) an increase in the area to be 
irrigated at Gezira in the Sudan, from 300,000 feddans 
to an unlimited figure ; (7) acquiescence in measures for 
the protection of foreign interests iv Egypt, to be 
subsequently communicated. These measures were 
defined in a second Note as the conversion of the 
Sudanese units of the Egyptian army into a Sudan 
defence force, owing allegiance to the Sudan Govern- 
ment alone, together with certain provisions as to the 
status of the financial and judicial advisers, and the pay 
and pensions of foreign officials now or formerly 
employed by the Egyptian Government. Failing 
immediate compliance with the full demands, the British 
Government reserved their right to ‘‘ take appropriate 
action to safeguard their imterests in Egypt and the 
Sudan.”’ 


O' the implications of the new Egyptian crisis we 


© * o 


To these Notes the Egyptian Government replied 
by repudiating responsibility for the crime, but agreeing 
to the demands for apology and inquiry, to the sup- 
pression of all ‘popular demonstrations contrary to 
public order,” and to the payment of the fine “as an 
earnest jof the nation’s regrets and in order to satisfy his 
Britannic Majesty’s Government.’”’ On November 24th 


the fine was paid. The remaining demands were refused 
as irrelevant and an unwarrantable disturbance of the 
status quo. The Sudan Government was accordingly 
instructed by Lord Allenby to effect the withdrawal of 
the Egyptian units, and informed that the Gezira irriga- 
tion area could be increased as required. On the same 
day Lord Allenby gave orders for the occupation of the 
Customs office at Alexandria by British forces. There- 
upon Zzghlul Pasha and the Egyptian Government 
resigned, and Ziwar Pasha, the President of the Senate, 
has formed a new Cabinet from men prominent in legal, 
commercial, and landowning circles, but with no political 
following. The Chamber of Deputies has appealed 
to the League of Nations, and reiterated the old 
contention as to the essential unity of Egypt and the 
Sudan. Meanwhile the British ultimatum has had a 
mixed, but generally unfavourable reception in the 
foreign Press ; strong criticism coming from French, Ger- 
man, and particularly American organs, on the ground 
that the Gezira demand especially is irrelevant, and that 
Anglo-Egyptian relations cannot be forcibly settled by 
way of reprisal for a political crime. Corfu and Serajevo 
are both mentioned as analogies. 
* * * 

Our new Government have lost no time in defining 
their attitude to the Russian treaties negotiated by their 
predecessors. They have informed the Russian Govern- 
ment that they find themselves unable to recommend the 
treaties to the consideration of Parliament, or to submit 
them for ratification. They could do no other. The 
guaranteed loan has been decisively rejected by the 
electorate, and the Russians themselves had made it 
clear that, without the loan, they had no use for the 
treaties. Moreover, many of the detailed provisions of 
the treaties were of doubtful utility or wisdom. We 
trust, however, that the Government will take early 
advantage of any change in the Russian attitude to 
resume negotiations on more rational lines, and parti- 
cularly=to obtain a settlement of the fishery disputes, 
the clauses relating to which formed the most satisfactory 
feature of the rejected treaties. The Government have 
also intimated that they are unable to accept the 
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Zinovieff letter as a forgery, and adhere to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s contention as to the close working 
connection between the Communist International and 
the Soviet Government. In these circumstances they 
naturally repudiate the Russian demand for an apology, 
and they further seize the opportunity of impressing on 
the Soviet Government the obstacle to friendly relations 
presented by a continuafice of the Communist propa- 
ganda. In this respect they are merely endorsing the 
policy of their predecessors, and their temperately 
worded Note will meet with general approval. 


Little progress appears to have been made either 
with the Anglo-German or the Franco-German negotia- 
tions for commercial treaties to replace the one-sided 
commercial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
lapse on January 10th. The report that the British 
representatives were disposed to accede to the German 
demand that German stewards and seamen should no 
longer be denied employment in British ships has led 
to protests here from the Amalgamated Marine 
Workers’ Union and the Imperial Merchant Service 
Guild. These protests seem in part to be based on the 
false assumption that it is proposed to give Germans 
a special privilege which other foreigners do not pos- 
sess. All that is, in fact, proposed is to remove the 
special discrimination against ex-enemy seamen which 
obtains at present; and the removal of such discrimina- 
tion would seem an obviously appropriate and essential 
feature of a voluntary treaty, by which we hope to 
secure ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ’’ treatment from Ger- 
many. None the less, the outcry, which is largely based 
on the fact that there is considerable unemployment 
among British seamen, well illustrates the difficulties 
that beset commercial bargaining between countries (it 
is the same difficulty in another form that applies to 
tariff bargains)—difficulties which in the present case 
the still considerable anti-German feeling in this country 
is bound to aggravate. The French Press charges Ger- 
many with obstructive tactics. It is undoubtedly the 
case that the Germans know that they are in a strong 
bargaining position, in view of the impending lapse of 
the one-sided privileges which their late enemies 
secured under the Treaty of Versailles; and it is prob- 
able enough that the German Government is unwilling 
to agree to any important concessions until the elections 


are safely over. 
* * 


The Government clearly intends to lose no time 
before embarking on a Protectionist policy. Mr. Amery 
announced on Monday that the Government was bound 
to give effect to the Preference pledges made to the 
Dominions towards the end of its last incarnation; and 
we agree that something of this sort was inevitable, 
though Mr. Baldwin will not find it easy to reconcile all 
the Imperial Conference resolutions with his specitic 
pledge against food-taxes. Far more disturbing is the 
statement of Sir Burton Chadwick, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, that a Bill is already 
being drafted ‘‘ to take the place of Part II. of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act.’’ The Government is 
pledged not to introduce a general tariff, but there is a 
manifest danger that measures ‘‘ analogous ’’ to the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act may amount virtually to the 
same thing, and effectively destroy the foundations of 
our Free Trade system. To secure Protection under the 
defunct part of the Safeguarding of Industries Act it 
was necesary to show damaging competition from coun- 
tries with depreciated exchanges. This criterion never 
gave much satisfaction to Protectionists, and to-day, 
with the great diminution in the number of demoral- 


ized currencies, it has become almost irrelevant. It may 
be taken for granted, therefore, that this criterion for 
eligibility to Protection will not be resurrected. But iit 
is not easy to devise an alternative criterion which would 
both exclude the possibility of a general tariff and not be 
open to palpable objections. It will be interesting to 


see how the Government attempts to solve this problem. 
* * * 


Sir Burton Chadwick went on to discuss trade 
unionism in such a manner that we can only hope he 
was understating the case when he said that the views 
he was expressing were his own and must not be taken 
as representing those of the Government. After a 
reference to restriction on output he remarked that the 
time had come when “ we must know whether it is in 
the interest of the community that trade unionism has 
become a gieat political organization and that members 
are compelled to contribute to the political funds, 
whether they agree or not with the political doctrine 
of their union.’’ If this spirit is to dominate the Con- 
servative administration, tranquillity and stability are 
unlikely to be the distinguishing features of its reign. 
It may quite possibly become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to resist trade unionist pretensions on issues of 
public importance. This possibility makes it the more 
important to avoid a gratuitous challenge, inspired by 
purely party considerations, on the issue of the political 
levy. It is not as though a large section of trade 
unionists were suffering from a strong sense of griev- 
ance; the sole case against the present arrangements 
regarding the political levy is that they give an 
advantage to the Labour Party, and as that party has 
many disadvantages to struggle against, the matter is 
one best left alone. The spectacle of a rich party 
attempting to damage its poorer rival by slitting its 
meagre purse will not increase the popularity of the 
Conservative Party among the poorer members of the 
community. Nor has such an attempt the remotest 
chance of success; Labour has shown that its progress 
does not depead much on funds of any kind, and it is 
most unlikely to lose from lack of a big central fund 
seats that it would otherwise win. 


* * * 


The Committee on New Methods of House Con- 
struction set up by Mr. Wheatley in September has 
issued an interim report dealing with Lord Weir’s 
proposals for the mass production of houses by methods 
which would not require skilled building trade labour. 
The Committee endorse, not without some reservations 
but as definitely as could have been expected, the feasi- 
bility of Lord Weir’s ideas. “As regards speed of 
construction, we are satisfied that houses of the type 
proposed can be erected rapidly on the site.’ The 
technical objections which have been raised to the Weir 
house, such as excessive warmth in summer and cold in 
winter, the dangers of sweating and of vermin, can all, 
in their judgment, be satisfactorily overcome. On the 
question of cost the Committee do not commit them- 
selves to a “ final judgment ”’; they suggest that “some 
economy in first cost” as compared with the ordinary 
brick house is probable, but they point out that some 
such economy will be required merely to offset the 
lesser period of life (“of possibly up to forty years ”) of 
the Weir houses. Their conclusion is that “this type 
of house is one that is deserving of encouragement and 
might form part, at least, in the meantime, of the 
structures that go to house the people, particularly in 
cases where cheap land is available, where foundations 
are doubtful, and where for any reason more permanent 
types of buildings cannot be provided.’’ Local authori- 
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ties should accordingly be encouraged “to undertake 
voluntarily the erection of houses of this type in suffi- 
cient numbers to enable the system to be properly 
tested.’’ 

. + * 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary, gave 
‘some interesting particulars of alien immigration to 
a deputation from the National Citizens’ Union last 
Tuesday. The bulk of the aliens who came here were, 
he said, transmigrants. In 1923, 321,513 aliens were 
given leave to land here, though they were not strictly 
transmigrant; leave to land was refused to 3,172 aliens, 
and in that year 324,000 left this country. The result 
was therefore a reduction in the number of aliens here; 
and, in general, the numbers remained fairly stationary. 
It is clear, therefore, that the restrictions upon immi- 
gration at present in force are adequate, and there is 
no justification for any alarm on the subject or for 
increased severity in the administration of thelaw. The 
very great differences between one State and another in 
the modern world as regards the provision of education, 
poor relief, housing accommodation, and other benefits, 
make a return to the old Liberal policy of free migra- 
tion impossible; restriction has now come to stay, but 
it is an unpleasant necessity, and it would be deplorable 
to aggravate it unnecessarily. The unfortunate thing 
is that the newer countries where there is still ample 
room for newcomers are among the most jealous oppo- 
nents of free immigration. 

* * * 

The debate on domestic policy in the Italian Parlia- 
ment has resulted in a personal triumph for Signor 
Mussolini. The ‘‘ Opposition of the Aventine ’’ were, of 
course, absent, and so few were the defections from the 
Government bloc that the vote of confidence was carried 
by 337 votes to 17, with 18 abstentions. It would be a 
mistake, however, to conclude that recent events, from 
the Matteotti murder to the attack on the Combattenti, 
have left the position of Fascismo unshaken. The secur- 
ity of the Government lies in the lack of any available 
alternative. Moreover, the Liberal speakers were careful 
to draw a sharp distinction between support of Signor 
Mussolini and approval of Fascist methods. ‘‘ You shall 
not touch the Constitution,’ said Signor Salandra. 
“‘ We want Mussolini, but we want Mussolini only; the 
country will not accept Mussolinis in minor form ’”’; and 
during the debate many concessions were extracted from 
the Government, including a promise to substitute a 
proper law for the unconstitutional Press Decree. On 
the whole, the moral of the debate seems to be that 
Signor Mussolini will have to lean more and more on the 
support of those who will only support him if he can 
give tangible effect to his promises to restore ‘‘ nor- 
mality.’’ Fascismo can maintain its position only by 
ceasing, at any rate in large measure, to be Fascist. 


* * * 


The American Congress meets on December Ist. 
President. Coolidge’s message will contain a strong 
appeal on behalf of the World Court at The Hague, 
which hitherto the Senate has declined to consider. 
It is being predicted that Mr. Coolidge will get his way 
before the close of the very short session which ends 
the life of the old Congress. If so, the event will mark 
the passing of the Senate influences which were com- 
manded by Mr. Lodge, and the victory of the chambers 
of commerce and the churches. It will at the same time 
illustrate the enhanced power of the President in 
Washington. It should not, however, be supposed that 
the adhesion of the United States, with reservations, to 


the World Court would foreshadow any change in the 
attitude of Washington towards the League of Nations. 
That would be a mistake. The September debates at 
Geneva and the November election together confirm 
Mr. Coolidge’s stand on that matter, while the com- 
ments of the American Press on British action in Egypt 
may be read as, in their way, an addendum to the 
repeated declarations of the President and Mr. Hughes. 
Imperialist organs such as the New York ‘‘ Herald- 
Tribune,’’ and the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger’”’ are, of 
course, delighted to cheer the return of the British 
Foreign Office to ways which we call Palmerstonian, and 
they Rooseveltian, but American opinion in general, 
we may be certain, regrets the swift abandonment of 
the MacDonald touch in foreign affairs. 


* * * 


The all-parties conference in Bombay passed reso- 
lutions intended to make a show of unity, but the pro- 
ceedings themselves were much more important than the 
results. Mr. Gandhi’s final surrender to the Das party 
seems to be complete. He announced it in a sensa- 
tional speech, coupling the assertion that reason was on 
the side of the Swarajists with a confession that his own 
power was waning and he knew himself to be no safe 
guide for politicians. . The conference contirmed the 
Gandhi-Das pact, and adopted a resolution condemning 
the coercive Bengal ordinance, Mrs. Besant and her 
Liberal supporters insisting upon a formal denunciation 
of murder conspiracies. A committee was appointed to 
prepare a new scheme of Swaraj, and to report in the 
spring. There appears to be no heart in it, nor could 
there be after the display of irreconcilable differences on 
essentials. The report of the special committee on the 
working of the Reforms will be ready immediately, but 
the Government of India’s dispatch upon it cannot reach 
the Secretary of State until the new year, by which time 
the Legislative Assembly will be in session at Delhi. 


* * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The results of 
the five by-elections were by no means encouraging to 
the Government, and were more suggestive of a general 
feeling of disgust with politicians than of any other 
sertiment. The Republican victory in Mayo was not much 
of a surprise to anyone; in spite of the vigerous efforts 
of the Minister of Agriculture it was regarded as a very 
weak spot for the Cumann na nGaedhael. But South 
Dublin is a constituency which could not have been 
expected to return a Republican under any circum- 
stances, and it is fairly certain that if a Unionist can- 
didate could have been found to stand he would have 
been elected. The actual result was brought about 
simply by the fact that while the Republicans polled 
their full strength, decent people on the other side 
refrained from voting at all; the actual poll was about 
50 per cent. of the register. To a large extent this 
abstention was caused by disapproval of the candidate, 
who was unsuitable from the point of view of almost 
every section of the electorate. But the same pheno- 
menon in a lesser degree was shown in every constitu- 
ency, and even where their majorities were quite com- 
fortable the Government cannot point with satisfaction 
to the number of votes polled. This apathy is un- 
doubtedly a reflection of the criticism which is univers- 
ally heard, that the Government is failing to accomplish 
anything, is out of touch with the country, and in the 
hands of bureaucratic officials, and pursues a policy of 
drift interrupted from time to time by outbursts of per- 
sonal squabbling. Unfortunately, there is much truth 
in this criticism, and the effects are being daily felt in 
the economic life of the country.’’ 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


HE hopes that Mr. Baldwin’s Government would 
prove sober, reliable, perhaps even faintly libe- 
ral, have been sadly dashed by its clumsily 
truculent handling of the Egyptian situation. The mur- 
der of Sir Lee Stack undoubtedly called for firm and 
prompt measures.- It was essential to have Egyptian 
opinion under no possible doubt that Britain will tolerate 
neither political assassination nor propaganda calcu- 
lated to provoke it—all the more essential as our policy 
during the post-war years had lent colour to the view 
that we might weariedly concede to such methods what 
we would refuse to reasoned appeal. The question of the 
Sudan, which has been the chief source of the anti- 
British agitation, cannot be allowed to drift on unsettled 
much longer. But it should surely have been possible to 
be “‘ strong,’’ and even “ stern,’ without issuing our 
ultimatum in a form which seems deliberately designed 
to invite comparison with some of the most notorious 
documents in recent diplomatic history. It was surely 
not necessary to act so as to put ourselves in the wrong 
with world opinion, so as to revive in America, in France. 
and elsewhere, the old suspicions of Britain as a hypo- 
critical imperialist adventurer, and so as to create the 
impression that talk about the new international atmo- 
sphere created by the League of Nations is mere amiable 
moonshine, and that when things really happen great 
States, ourselves no less than Mussolini, will act in the 
spirit of the past. It is not too late, we hope, to retrieve 
the situation ; but if it is to be done, our Ministers must 
think rather less of satisfying the clamour of newspapers 
which urge the reversal of ‘‘ the folly of 1922,’’ and 
rather more of justifying British policy before the bar 
of the public opinion of the world. 

The British demands fall under two heads: those 
relating to punishment for the crime, and _ those 
relating to a revision of the status quo. Under 
the first head we have already obtained a full apology, 
a promise to detect and punish the criminals, and a fine 
of £500,000. Was it really de rigueur to include such an 
item as the last, which is just the kind of detail that is 
offensive to decent opinion the world over? The respon- 
sibility of any Government for a political crime com- 
mitted within its jurisdiction depends upon proof either 
of complicity or of negligence. Now, the gravity of the 
attack on the Sirdar lies, undoubtedly, in the strong 
presumption that it was not the work of isolated fanatics, 
but was closely connected with the virulent anti-British 
propaganda carried on by organizations closely connected 
with the Egyptian Government, and which the Egyptian 
Government itself has been unable or unwilling to check. 
Had the British Note demanded an inquiry by a mixed 
commission ; had it fixed a time-limit for the detection 
and punishment of the criminals, no valid objection could 
have been taken; but to presume the guilt of the 
Egyptian Government and demand payment of an in- 
demnity before any inquiry is held is to follow a very 
evil precedent. It may be said that it was necessary to 
take some immediate steps striking to the native imagina- 
tion: we have to consider the effect on the opinion of 
Europe and America as well as of Egypt. Exactly the 
samme argument as to inferential complicity was raised 
in the case of the Yanina murders ; yet the public opinion 
of Europe insisted that the sum demanded as indemnity 
should not be handed over to Italy until after the holding 
of an inquiry and the expiration of a time-limit. 

The indemnity has, however, been paid, under pro- 
test, by the Egyptian Government. The demands 
relating to a revision of the status quo have been refused, 
and Lord Allenby, the British High Commissioner, has 


instructed the Government of the Sudan to take imme- 
diate steps to putting them into effect so far as they 
concern Sudanese affairs. Moreover, the refusal by the 
Egyptian Government brings into effect at once the last 
clause of the original ultimatum, relating to the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to “ take appropriate 
action to safeguard their interests in Egypt and the 
Sudan.” ‘Che first step in such action has keen the 
seizure of the Alexandria Customs. 

This, then, is the position. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has already acquiesced in every demand relating 
to punishment of the crime. We have now seized the 
opportunity to compel, forcibly, acquiescence in our 
interpretation of the various points reserved for discus- 
sion in the proclamation of independence, and we are 
faced, at present, with passive resistance on the part of 
the Egyptians. How far is this to lead us? 

It may be presumed that no British Government 
can be mad enough to contemplate revoking the grant of 
independence. While the organized resistance might be 
negligible, the military occupation of Egypt to-day would 
imply a garrison in every important town where there 
is a European population, and a strong force to protect 
all important irrigation works. The British people have 
n> mind for such an adventure. Anti-British feeling is 
not confined to the nationalist agitators of Cairo, a fact 
for which we ourselves are largely responsible. The 
extreme bitterness of anti-British feeling in Egypt arises 
partly from the breach of our public promise that no 
part of the burden of the war should fall upon the 
Egyptian people, partly from the long delay in granting 
any real measure of autonomy. Hiad we confessed the 
impossibility of keeping our promise and at the same 
time granted a generous measure of autonomy during 
the war, Egypt would have been satisfied with much less 
than independence. Had the British Government con- 
sented to receive the Egyptian deputation in 1919, had 
they listened to the plea of the then Sirdar, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, had even the Milner report been promptly 
accepted, the situation might have been saved. Nothing 
was done till it became too late for anything but the 
grant of independence. 

While nothing, we hope, will lead us to reannex 
Egypt, it is obvious that we cannot go out of the Sudan. 
To withdraw from our responsibilities in that region 
would be to expose the Sudan and Egypt itself to the 
risk of chaos, a revival of slave-raiding, and the explo- 
sion of all the inflammable material residing in the 
mixture of Arab, Negro, and Egyptian elements in the 
population. What the Government intend with regard 
to the Sudan is not clear. The demands of the ulti- 
matum are (1) that the purely Egyptian units of the 
Egyptian army shall be withdrawn; (2) that the Sudan- 
ese units of the Egyptian army shall be converted into a 
Sudan defence force owing allegiance to the Sudan 
Government alone; (3) that the area to be irrigated at 
Gezira shall be raised from 300,000 feddans to an un- 
limited figure. 

The third point may be dealt with first. The limita- 
tion was promised by Lord Allenby in 1920 to ease 
Egyptian fears as to their own water supply. Those 
fears are probably unfounded, but the water supply is to 
Egypt the most vital of all concerns, and both our 
peculiar relations to Egypt and the general position of 
riparian rights in international polity render this ques- 
tion a most improper subject for unilateral settlement 
wearing the appearance of a. reprisal. 

With regard to the Egyptian forces in the Sudan, 
the expulsion of the purely Egyptian units may be 
justified as a measure of necessity. In view of the anti- 
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British propaganda, the recent outbreak at Atbara, and 
the probably inflammatory effect of the murder, troops 
whose discipline must be under suspicion cannot well 
be retained in the Sudan. The question of the Sudanese 
units is more important. Our position in the Sudan 
is regularized by the Condominium of 1899, which estab- 
lishes an Anglo-Egyptian régime on the basis of joint 
conquest. By the terms of this instrument the British 
and Egyptian flags are to be used together throughout 
the Sudan, and the administration is centred in a 
Governor-General to be appointed by Khedival Decrze 
on British recommendation. There is no definite stipu- 
lation as to the forces to be employed in the maintenance 
of order; but joint occupation may fairly be taken to 
have been assumed. 

On the assumption that the status of the Gover-ior- 
General remains unchanged, and the joint use of the 
British and Egyptian flags continues, in spite of the 
measures taken with regard to Egyptian military units 
in the Sudan, it seems possible that the proposed new 
arrangements may fall within the letter of the Con- 
dominium. It can hardly be questioned that they are 
opposed to its spirit. In fact, it has been evident for 
some time that the attitude of the Egyptian Gcvern- 
ment and its refusal to recognize the joint sovereignty 
set up by the Condominium were fast rendering that 
arrangement unworkable. In the circumstances, it 
would appear more logical frankly to denounce the Con- 
dominium on these grounds, than to go behind it by pro- 
visions imposed as part of a punitive ultimatum. 

But, if the policy outlined in the Note is persisted 
in—that is, if the Condominium, without being form- 
ally denounced, is undermined and brought to nothing 
by successive encroachments—-can we continue to carry 
on the administration of the Sudan in the joint names 
of King George and King Fuad? Unless some immediate 
step is taken to regularize the position, there appears 
to be a grave danger of drifting insensibly into annexa- 
tion. But to annex the Sudan would be to give the lie 
to all the protestations of trusteeship by which our 
anomalous position in Egypt and in the Sudan itself has 
always been justified. We simply cannot afford to have 
it said that our only interest in the Sudan is cottan—a 
suspicion that the irrigation demand in the ultimatum 
will unquestionably raise. 

If it proves really impossible to obtain from the 
Egyptian Government an agreed settlement of the 
Sudan question, there is only one course that will free 
us from the suspicion of using the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack as a pretext for the extension of our territory. We 
must announce that we propose to discharge our adminis- 
trative responsibilities in the Sudan in the joint names 
of Great Britain and Egypt, and that we are ready to 
discuss with the Egyptian Government the question of 


water rights and of a revision of the Condominium, when- . 


ever they are prepared to give guarantees against a contin- 
uance of subversive propaganda. In the meantime, and 
as a proof of good faith, we should inform the League 
of Nations that we are prepared to report on our adminis- 
tration to the Mandates Commission, and to give the 
same opportunities for inspection and inquiry as in man- 
dated territories. Such an offer would be peculiarly 
appropriate in view of the part played by the League in 
suppression of the slave trade, to which the effective 
occupation of the Sudan is of vital importance. 

The Government of the Sudan has nothing to fear 
from accepting such obligations. The British Empire 
has much to gain. It would regularize a position that 
has always been anomalous, and it would disprove the 
frequent assertions of the foreign Press that Great 


Britain is always ready to invoke the League except 
where her own interests are concerned. “The tone of the 
ultimatum has already been hailed in France, joyfully 
by some papers, regretfully by others, as a proof that 
Great Britain is returning to older conceptions of foreign 
policy. Itis for us to prove that they are wrong. 

Egypt’s Parliament has appealed to the League, and 
this gives us an opportunity to bring the whole of our 
policy in North Africa into line with the new conception 
of international relations to which the present British 
Government and all political parties in this country have 
declared allegiance. There may be technical grounds 
upon which the interference of the League could be 
successfully resisted. To brush these-aside and proclaim 
our willingness to have the whole position reviewed by 
an impartial international body would vindicate our 
policy before the world, clear us from the imputation 
of returning to the discredited methods of the past, and 
enormously strengthen our moral power to deal with 
other important international issues in which the author- 
ity of the League is essential to progress. The sincerity 
of British advocacy of a League of Nations policy will 
be judged throughout the world by our response to 
Egypt’s appeal. 





BRITAIN IN EGYPT. 


T may be convenient to supplement the preceding 

| article with a brief account of the history which 

explains the peculiar relations of Britain and 

Egypt. The present position has grown out of circum- 

stances, and is not definable either by the rules or pre- 
cedents of international law. 

The infiltration of Europeans into the Egyptian 
administration dates far back, but all foreign Powers 
had equal rights with regard to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, both in law and practice, until the British bom- 
barded and seized Alexandria; from which the British 
Government acquired a special position. First, British 
naval and military forces were necessary to preserve 
native authority and maintain order; and secondly, as 
the British Ministers had determined to introduce 
reforms through existing native institutions, they had 
necessarily to uphold and strengthen them. The result- 
ing position was defined by Lord Granville in a public 
dispatch : 


“Tt is essential that in important questions affecting 
the administration and safety of Egypt the advice of 
Her Majesty’s Government should be followed as long as 
the provisional occupation continues. Ministers and 
Governors must carry out this advice or forfeit their 
offices.” 

This position remained practically untouched until 
the outbreak of war. The native Government, owing 
a nominal subjection to Turkey, worked through its 
own executive, its civil service, and its provincial and 
village councils; and in that Government were a large 
number of European officials, mainly British, of whom 
the most important were the Sirdar and the Financial 
Adviser. The British Agent and Consul-General was 
still nominally a diplomatic representative ; but, in fact, 
he had all the powers outlined in Lord Granville’s dis- 
patch. In addition to this, there was the British army 
of occupation, which had been in the country since the 
bombardment of Alexandria, with a British officer, 
owing exclusive allegiance to the British Government, 
in command of it. The Sudan, which was reconquered 
from the Mahdi by British and Egyptian troops, was 
administered in the joint names of the British and 
Egyptian Governments.. Unlike Egypt, its status was’ 
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defined by a hard-and-fast agreement, which provided 
for the suprenie authority of a Governor-General to be 
appointed by the Khedive on the advice of the British 
Government. The Caisse de la dette publique had 
ceded some of its privileges to the European adviser in 
finance, but still existed as an organ of international 
control. 

When war began Egypt was still, according to the 
laws of nations, a neutral State; but as it was impos- 
sible for the Egyptian Government to maintain the rules 
of strict neutrality with British troops pouring daily 
into the country, and British warships using Egyptian 
harbours as bases of operations, the Ministers of the 
Khedive issued a proclamation to define the country’s 
position more clearly. Egyptian subjects were not to 
conclude agreements or do business with subjects of coun- 
tries at war with Great Britain; and British military 
forces were entitled to exercise the rights of war in 
Egyptian ports and territories. This Ministerial decree 
was called a “ Décision tendant & assurer la défense [not 
the neutrality] de l’Egypte dans la guerre entre |’Alle- 
magne et la Grande Bretagne.’’ Even after this declara- 
tion many German ships lay for weeks in Egyptian 
harbours, claiming the immunities of a neutral port; 
and it was not until Turkey’s entry into the war that 
Great Britain proclaimed a protectorate over the 
country. 

“The suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is thus 
terminated, ard His Majesty’s Government will adopt 
all measures necessary for the defence of Egypt and pro- 
tect its inhabitants and interests.” So ran the procla- 
mation. The British Government, however, accom- 
panied it with a written undertaking to defend Egyptian 
citizens against foreign aggression, and to keep them free 
from all burdens arising out of the war. 

This protectorate remained in force until Febru- 
ary 21st, 1922, when it was formally withdrawn; and 
during all this time the administration was untouched : 
there was the same native Ministry, and the same corps 
of British officials paid by the Egyptian Government. 
The Agent and Consul-General was called a High Com- 
missioner, the Sirdar retained his title. It is to the 
train of events that we must look to understand the 
origins of the present situation. 

The need of defending Egypt against a Turkish 
invasion, and its position as a jumping-off point for the 
British invasion of Palestine, soon made the British 
promise impossible of fulfilment. The Egyptian people 
had to bear their share of the war; and it was a burden 
which produced grievances. Crops were requisitioned, 
labour-corps were enrolled by native agents, and Egyp- 
tian military units were used to defend the Suez Canal. 
The military position dominated everything ; and nobody 
realized that what had been a tolerably contented and 
settled population in 1914 had been converted into one 
which was profoundly stirred and ready for an outburst 
during four years of outward calm. 

In 1918 the British Government could have retrieved 
its position by acting promptly ; for the relations between 
the native Ministers and the British High Commissioners 
were still good; more than that, the native executive 
still retained an undamaged authority with the popula- 
tion. There was, however, a large and growing section, 
recruited from all classes, who regarded the protectorate 
as slavery, and said so. The native Ministry, and Sir 
Reginald Wingate, the High Commissioner, now asked 
the British Government to discuss the constitutional 
position of Egypt. The request was refused, and, what 
was more, a further request that Egypt should be repre- 
sented at Versailles was turned down. The Egyptians 
thus had the humiliation of seeing themselves rated lower 
then Albanians, Letts, and Esthonians, and of realizing 


that the British Government was quite ready to treat 
the Egyptian contribution to the war, which had been 
forced upon them in violation of a formal promise, with 
contemptuous silence. 

A delegation of Bgyptians, headed by Zaghlul 
Pasha, who had been a Minister before the war, now 
approached the Sultan with a request that they might 
place the Egyptian case before the Powers in Paris. The 
leaders were deported by the orders of the British High 
Commissioner, and discontent broke into flame: durin 
the spring of 1919 the country was a scene of bloodsh 
and violence, and order was only restored by the British 
troops of occupation acting under a proclamation of 
martial law. Field-Martial Lord Allenby was then 
appointed special High Commissioner; and one of his 
first acts was to allow the deported delegation to return. 
They established themselves in Paris soon after. 

The British Government now appointed a special 
commission, presided over by Lord Milner, to go to the 
country and ‘‘ inquire into the causes of the late dis- 
orders in Egypt and to report on the existing state of 
the country and the form of constitution which under 
the protectorate will be best calculated to promote its 
peace and prosperity, the progressive development of 
self-governing institutions and the protection of forei 
interests.’’ The findings of the body are known as the 
Milner Report. The Commission recommerded that the 
country should be given its independence; that it should 
be made into a representative constitutional monarchy ; 
and that a treaty should then be signed between Great 
Britain and Egypt, in which the former should be bound 
by a special alliance to defend the integrity of Egyptian 
territory. The Monroe doctrine was, in fact, to be 
applied to Egypt. There were other clauses, relating to 
the protection of foreigners and their position towards 
the native judicature, which need not be described in 
detail. This report, it must be remembered, was drawn 
up in amicable consultation with Zaghlul Pasha, and was 
presented to the British Government in December, 1920. 
All the next year was spent in discussing it; and it was 
not until November 10th, 1921, that a draft agreement, 
in twenty-six clauses, drawn up roughly on the lines of 
the Milner Report, was formally handed in to the Egyp- 
tian Government. The protectorate was to be brought 
to an end; Egypt was to have its own diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad, but was not to enter into any political 
agreements with foreign Powers without British permis- 
sion ; the British Government was to be represented by 
a High Commissioner, “ entitled to an exceptional posi- 
tion,”’ and was to maintain British forces in Egypt for 
the protection of Egyptian territory ; the British officials 
who had been part of the administration for nearly 
half a century were to be paid off and compensated ; and 
Egypt was to assist in the administration of the Sudan. 

Like every other remedy that the British Govern- 
ment had attempted, these proposals were made too late. 
In December, 1920, there was still a good chance of get- 
ting them accepted; but in November, 1921, twenty- 
four months of disorder, passive resistance, sabotage, and 
political strikes had undermined public authority ; and 
the native Ministers no longer dared to accept an agree- 
ment which granted them more than they would have 
dreamed of asking three years before. The draft agree- 
ment was rejected, and disorder broke out afresh. In 
February, 1922, therefore, the British Government pro- 
claimed Egypt independent, in a declaration of which 
the third clause should be quoted verbatim :— 

“The following matters are reserved absolutely to 
the discretion of His Majesty’s Government, until such 
time as it may be possible by free discussion and friendly 
accommodation on both sides to conclude agreements in 
regard thereto between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Egypt. 

“ (a) The security of communications of the British 
Empire in Egypt, (b) the defence of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression, (c) the protection of foreign interests 
in Egypt, (d) the Sudan. Pending the conclusion of 
such agreements, the status quo in all these mattevs shall 
remain intact.” 

The last clause meant more particularly that a British 
officer should still be in charge of the Egyptian army 
as Sirdar, and that the British troops of occupation 
should remain. 
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Early this year the Egyptian Parliament was elected 
under the new constitution. The Zaghlulists were in 
an overwhelming majority; and Zaghlui Pasha was sent 
to this country to negotiate on the matters left out- 
standing in the agreement. His instructions, drawn 
from a series of Parliamentary resolutions passed by his 
majority, left him without power to negotiate at all. 
He was to claim the Sudan as an Egyptian colony, 
demand the withdrawal of all British troops, and the 
cancellation of the Sirdar’s appointment. In other 
words, the last vestiges of the position which Great 
Britain had acquired in Egypt by virtue of the capture 
of Alexandria were to disappear. The negotiations came 
to nothing, the Sirdar was murdered last week, and the 
British ultimatum now occupies the attention of the 
civilized world. On the facts recited it is obvious that 
Great Britain has lost dignity, prestige, and reputation 
by acting too slowly: it remains to be seen whether she 
will lose blood and treasure by being too hasty. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY . 
By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 


R. ARTHUR PONSONBY always deserves a 
M respectful hearing from Liberals. He is one 
of a small band who, however mistakenly, took 
a line about the war which involved them in infinite 
unpopularity and seemed at the moment likely to wreck 
their political fortunes. It is not his fault that in the 
end it turned out profitable. Nor am I, I believe, a 
narrow-minded party Liberal. In the recent election I 
stood upon ene great issue on which I had worked with 
both Conservative and Labour colleagues, while one 
Liberal leader had been opposed to us. 

Let me begin then by making Mr. Ponsonby all the 
concessions I can. First, I have the greatest admiration 
for the Labour Movement in Great Britain as evinced 
in the W. E. A., the Adult Schools, the Workers’ Travel 
Association, and similar activities. It is only the politics 
of the Labour Party which I cannot accept. 

Again, I agree that the Liberal Party has suffered 
in part because it has not been Liberal enough. It is as 
hard to be Liberal as it is to be Christian ; the organized 
Liberal Party has no doubt fallen away, and will fall 
away, from its ideals more often than the parties which 
are based upon tradition or class-interest. 

And a third concession also. I agree that the 
Liberal Party is eclipsed, and I do not in the least know 
when, if ever, it will recover its old position. It looks as 
if all three parties were likely to split. It looks as if 
the country would insist on some form of Conservative 
Government for fifteen years or so, till it felt safe from 
all possible danger of a social revolution. But no one 
can tell. All I do feel sure about is that Liberal policy is 
right, and the Liberal spirit indispensable for the welfare 
of Great Britain and of the world. 

Take Mr. Ponsonby’s fullest and longest argument. 
The War ruined the Liberal Party. That is true; but 
all the same, Liberal policy about the War was right. 

There is often a situation, in private as in public 
life, where every course leads to a bad result, and all 
you can hope is to choose the least bad. The Liberals 
hated war, but decided that it was necessary. The 
Jingoes jumped for joy at the excitement of war, and 
revelled in its odious excesses. The Pacifists hated war, 
refused to support. it, and exploited the hardships of war 
for their political purposes. The result could have been 
foreseen. During the actual War-fever the Jingoes were 
wildly popular ; the Liberals, who hated war, were con- 
founded with the Pacifists. When the reaction came, the 
Pacifists began to be popular; the Liberals, who had 


agreed to the war, were confounded with the Jin goes. 
The Liberals incurred one sort of unpopularity during 
the war, and the opposite sort of unpopularity when the 
war was over ; yet they were absolutely right both times. 
And History has already begun to give her verdict in 
that sense. Almost every historian now agrees, first, 
that Mr. Ponsonby and his group were disastrously 
wrong in wishing in August, 1914, to give in to Germany, 
and utterly unjust and inaccurate in their criticisms of 
Grey and Asquith; and, secondly, that the Northcliffe- 
Bottomley policy of the last years of the war and the 
first years of the peace was even more disastrous, just 
as it was inherently baser. The Liberals were right ; but 
they were bound to lose votes on both sides. 

The Pacifists had hitherto been, most of them, strong 
Liberals or Radicals, and now they are gone to Labour. 
Their reasons for this action seem at first sight a little 
obscure. For the bulk of the Labour Party had not 
only supported the war, but had been rather more 
chauvinist than the Liberals. It wag harsher, for 
instance, towards the Conscientious Objectors. Its 
characteristic tenets up to that time had been (1) a belief 
that the whole economic basis of society should be 
changed, ‘‘ capitalism ’’ abolished, and the ‘‘ means of 
production”’ nationalized ; (2) an intimate dependence on 
the Trade Unions, and an effort to put the government 
of the country into trade union hands; (3) a general 
tendency to Radicalism and to championing the poor 
against the rich. The first two elements had nothing to 
do with war or peace, but the third element, already 
inclined to Pacifism, was strengthened by the accession of 
the anti-war minority; and Mr. Ponsonby claims that 
true Radicalism is now to be found in the ranks of the 
Labour Party and nowhere else. 

There is an element of truth in this. Liberalism 
has lost not only its Vicars of Bray—who will duly revurn 
when fortunes change—but, what is sadder, almost all 
of those whom I would respectfully describe as its 
Hatters and March Hares, its wild enthusiasts and born 
rebels. They are a real loss. We all liked them, and 
they gave us fire. Still, it is strange to remember what 
things respectable Radicals used to say aloud, in the 
good old days when speech was free and harmless, and 
society had no fears for its own safety. Landor openly 
talked of hanging a certain august though unintellectual 
personage “‘ with those thieves, the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, one on each side of him.’’ A famous 
Scotch Radical used to say he did not mind how much 
we spent on the Army as long as it was not efficient! 
Many young Radicals whom I know myself used to talk 
lightly of the advantages of a bloody revolution, or the 
good it would do the country to be conquered by Ger- 
many. This whole type of thought, or rather of emotion, 
has gone from Liberalism and found refuge in Labour, 
and to this extent Liberalism has been left a sort of 
moderate or central party. It has lost its ‘‘ paranoiac 
fringe.’’ 

This loss is due to a simple historic development. 
We used to talk and think recklessly, the more reck- 
lessly the better the fun, because we were living in 
security. Now that we live amid serious dangers, reck- 
less talk has become intolerable. We cannot indulge in 
the old reveries about pacifism, because we have lately 
had to fight for our lives, and may have to do so again. 
We cannot play with the make-believe of revolution ; we 
may have to face the real thing. We cannot vapour 
lightly about bloodshed. We hesitate even to talk joy- 
fully of ‘‘ taxing the rich out of existence.’”?” We know 
too much. 

Tn these ways the Labour Party is ‘‘ more 
advanced ’’ than the Liberal ; it has largely absorbed the 
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wild men of our extreme Left. It is more rebellious 
than we are; it is more uncompromisingly on the side of 
the poor, right or wrong, against the rich. And thereby 
it gains a good deal in emotional attractiveness. But in 
its two main tenets it is not in advance of Liberalism, 
but, according to Liberal beliefs, merely wrong. We 
believe not in the abolition of private property or of 
‘« capitalism,’’ but in the immense moral and vital value 
of private property ; we have always urged the improve- 
ment and refinement of the laws of property, so that all 
good work may be rewarded, and no man cheated of what 
he has fairly earned. And, secondly, though we warmly 
support the Trade Union movement as the natural 
defence of the working man against the bargaining power 
of the employer, we do not approve of the Trades Unions 
governing the country, on the Australian model, nor do 
we feel obliged to support Trade Union action when 
we think it contrary to the general interest (e.g., in the 
limitation of output). In these points the Labour Party 
seems to us not advanced, but retrograde. 

Liberalism has always had two elements in its 
gospel, Progress and Democracy. But I think both 
resulted from its belief in Reason or in what I may call 
inward freedom. It examined freely and fearlessly the 
state of the nation and decided that a great many things 
wanted changing, and chiefly that the poor had need of 
more freedom, more citizenship, more security, comfort, 
opportunity, and the like. We stand here for the good of 
the whole people as against the interest of particular 
classes. But, when true progress conflicts with the mere 
temporary ‘‘ will of the people,’’ Liberalism goes for 
progress. It works for Education, for Temperance, for 
Economy, for justice to foreigners and to subject races, 
for reform of the marriage laws, for toleration of new 
scientific or religious ideas, all of them causes highly 
unpopular with the average uneducated man. On all 
this side of its work Liberalism is likely to find Labour 
not advanced, but backward or reactionary. If at 
present it seems advanced, that is due to its being still 
mainly ‘‘ agin’ the Government,’’ and to the temporary 
influence of people, like Mr. Ponsonby himself, who were 
bred and reared in Liberal ideas. 

It is difficult without unfairness or priggishness to 
condense into a phrase or two the characteristics of any 
whole so vast and complex and illogical as a political 
party; but, speaking very broadly, it seems to me that 
Conservatism appeals mainly to instinct (‘‘ Good old 
England ’’; ‘‘ down with foreigners ’’ ; ‘‘ beer, glorious 
beer ’’; ‘‘ three cheers for the soldier boys’’; ‘‘ none 
of your new-fangled nonsense here’’ !), with an admixture 
of class-interest ; Labour to class-interest—it issues the 
explicit appeal ‘‘ Vote for your own class,’’ and impor- 
tant leaders definitely advocate class-war—with an 
admixture of instinct; Liberalism appeals to Reason. 
Nearly all the great Liberal causes have been based on 
appeals to reflection as against primary desires or preju- 
dices. Free Trade; Home Rule for Ireland ; responsible 
government for the Colonies; the.acceptance of arbitra- 
tion; education, temperance, the extension of the 
franchise and other privileges by those who possessed 
them to those who did not; all these causes essentially 
imply the overcoming of a first natural instinct of greed 
or anger or selfishness. I doubt if any cause can be a 
Liberal cause unless it has some element of self-restraint 
or self-denial, some conscious sacrifice of a lower to a 
higher end. 

Now in times of war the voice of Reason is not 
heard. In times affected by war, like the present, it has 
little chance of a fair hearing. We are still only staigger- 
ing back towards equilibrium, still haunted by the effects 
of war, and dreading the possibility of revolution. But 


in the long run Reason is what is wanted, and probably 
in the long run the world will insist on getting what 
it wants. 

So Liberalism must live. It is wanted more than 
ever because great questions are beginning now to rise 
which can never be solved by Conservative obedience to 
Power and Custom, or by Labour insistence on the 
desires of the poor as.against the rich. Not only tem- 
perance, education, the marriage laws, family endow- 
ment, the process of assuring to every man the 
opportunity to do his best and the right to receive the 
due reward of his labour, but innumerable problems of 
international scope; the question of the relations of the 
Dominions to the Empire ; the problem of colour and the 
equality or hierarchy of races; the competition of East 
and West in industry and commerce; the dangerous 
problem of emigration, and, behind all, the terrific puzzle 
of population itself—all these must needs be solved in 
the next generation or two under penalty of some new 
world-catastrophe, and they cannot be solved by con- 
sidering the claims of Trades Unions or the class-con- 
scious proletariat, nor yet by good old English traditions 
or the principles of the Church of England or the 
interests of the brewers and the landed class. They can 
only be solved by a party which believes in reason and 
free inquiry and the ultimate duty of man to serve man- 
kind, and which is prepared, disregarding all prejudices 
and class interests, to the best of its power in each 
instance, to seek out what is true and then to do what is 


best. Those who do that will be the Liberal Party of the 
future. 





EDWIN MONTAGU, 


OST of the newspaper accounts which I have 
read do less than justice to the remarkable 


personality of Edwin Montagu. He was one 
of those who suffer violent fluctuations of mood, quickly 
passing from reckless courage and self-assertion to abject 
panic and dejection—always dramatizing life and his 
part in it, and seeing himself and his own instincts either 
in the most favourable or in the most unfavourable light, 
but seldom with a calm and steady view. Thus it was 
easy for the spiteful to convict him out of his own 
mouth, and to belittle his name by remembering him 
only when his face was turned towards the earth. At 
one moment he would be Emperor of the East riding 
upon an elephant, clothed in rhetoric and glory; but 
at the next a beggar in the dust of the road, crying for 
alms but murmuring under his breath cynical and out- 
rageous wit which pricked into dustier dust the rhetoric 
and the glory. 

That he was an Oriental, equipped nevertheless with 
the intellectual technique and atmosphere of the West, 
drew him naturally to the political problems of India, 
and allowed an instinctive, mutual sympathy between 
him and its peoples. But he was interested in all 
political problems and not least in the personal side of 
politics, and was most intensely a politician. Almost 
everything else bored him. Some memoir-writers have 
suggested that he was really a scientist, because with 
Nature he could sometimes find escape from the foot- 
lights. Others, judging from his parentage and from his 
entering the City in the last two year’ of his life, make 
out that he was, naturally, a financier. This also is 
far from the truth. I saw him intimately in the 
Treasury and in the financial negotiations of the Peace 
Conference ; and, whilst his general judgment was good, 
I do not think that he cared, or had great aptitude, for 
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the problems of pure finance. Nor—though he loved 
money for what it could buy—was he interested in the 
details of money-making. 

Mr. Lloyd George was, of course, the undoing of 
his political career—as, indeed, Montagu always 
said that he would be. He could not keep away from 
that bright candle. But he knew, poor moth, that 
he would burn his wings. It was from his tongue that 
I, and many others, have heard the most brilliant, true, 
and witty descriptions of that (in his prime) undescrib- 
able. But whilst, behind the scenes, Montagu’s tongue 
was master, his weaknesses made him, in action, the 
natural tool and victim; for, of all men, he was one of 
the easiest to use and throw on one side. It used to be 
alleged that a certain very Noble Lord had two footmen, 
of whom one was lame and the other swift of foot, so 
that letters of resignation carried by the one could be 
intercepted by the other before their fatal delivery at 
No. 10. Edwin Montagu’s letters were not intercepted ; 
but the subtle intelligencer of human weakness, who 
opened them, knew that by then the hot fit was over 
and the cold was blowing strong. They could be ignored 
or used against the writer—at choice. 

I never knew a male person of big mind like his 
who was more addicted to gossip than Edwin Montagu. 
Perhaps this was the chief reason why he could not bear 
to be out of things. He was an inveterate gossip in 
the servants’ hall of secretaries and officials. It was 
his delight to debate, at the Cabinet, affairs of State, 
and then to come out and deliver, to a little group, a 
brilliant and exposing parody, aided by mimicry, of 
what each of the great ones, himself included, had said. 
But he loved it better when he could push gossip over into 
intimacy. He never went for long without an intense 
desire to unbosom himself, even to exhibit himself, and 
to squeeze out of ‘his confidant a drop of—perhaps reluc- 
tant—affection. And then again he would be silent and 
reserved beyond bearing, sitting stonily with his great 
hand across his mouth and a staring monocle. 

With better health and—what would probably have 
accompanied it—a more controlled and equable tempera- 
ment, Edwin Montagu might have rivalled the career of 
Disraeli ; but he was more lovable as he was. 


J. M. K. 





A PORTRAIT OF AN AMBASSADOR. 


O many gleaners in the harvest-field of the war have 
brought in their sheaves that it is not reasonable 
to-day to look for sensational hauls from any 

quarter. But if we were entitled to expect any new light 
on that great theme from anyone we might have looked 
for it from the diary of Lord Bertie.* From the begin- 
ning almost to the end of the war he occupied a position 
of exceptional dignity and influence at the centre of the 
stage. As British Ambassador at Paris, he was at the 
heart of affairs, in constant touch with the chief actors, 
intimate, we may suppose, with the plots and coun- 
terplots of the drama. He did net suffer from any spirit 
of official reticence. The fullness and industry with which 
he kept his record are no less remarkable than the blunt- 
ness with which he expresses his own opinions and his 
personal dislikes. Yet it would be difficult to point to 
any single entry in these two handsome volumes which 
has even the merit of surprise, For all that the book 
contains as to the secret history and hidden movements of 
the war, it might have been written by the head butler 





*“ The Diary of Lord Bertie, 1914-1918.” Edited by Lady Algernon 
Gordon Lennox, D.B.E. With a Foreword by Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, K.G. Two volumes. (Hodder & Stoughton. 42s.) 


at the British Embassy at Paris instead of by the 
Ambassador himself. There are the unceasing comings 
and goings of distinguished people, innumerable dinners, 
preparations for conferences, much about wines, infinite 
gossip about the political intrigues, an interminable dis- 
cussion of persons, usually those whom Lord Bertie dis- 
liked. But at the end of it all there is the feeling that we 
have been left in the hall at the Embassy rather than 
introduced to the mysteries within. There is no sense 
of the great movement of events, no hint of the real 
forces engaged in the struggle, no illuminating phrase 
that gives significance to an episode or throws a search- 
light upon character. Even so momentous an incident 
as the Doullens conference makes no ripple upon the 
surface. It passes as though the writer was unaware of 
the vastness of the crisis, of the magnitude of the 
decisions taken, and of the fierce clash of personal 
interests involved. 

But though the diary adds little to our knowledge 
and nothing to our appreciation of the drama, it gives 
us one picture of sustained and convincing clearness. It 
is the picture of Lord Bertie himself. That 
picture is not unimportant. On the contrary, it is very 
important indeed. Lord Bertie was a distinguished 
representative of a body of men who have more to do 
with the destinies of the world, with the making of war 
and peace, and with the relations of nations than any 
other instrument. We must assume that he was a good 
example of his order. Lord Grey says so. It is true that 
Lord Grey is careful to say that he had not read the 
book when he wrote his preface. But it had been read 
by the Foreign Office, which assured Lord Grey that he 
might safely give it the advertisement of his name, so this 
portrait of a British Ambassador by himself may be 
taken as satisfying the highest standards of the best 
judges of what an Ambassador should be. 

The revelation will be less satisfying to those who 
are seriously concerned about international relations. 
They will have something of the feeling of George ITII., 
who, on being shown the names of Burgoyne’s generals, 
remarked that he did not know how they would impress 
the enemy, but they filled him with panic. The thought 
that the author of this diary was for years one of the 
chief instruments of this country in world diplomacy is 
little short of alarming. He was obviously an honest 
man, industrious, painstaking, with a high sense of duty 
and great knowledge of the governing classes of the Con- 
tinent; but his intellectual limitations are staggering, 
his vanity childish, his outlook that of a ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
leader writer, his enmities as mischievous as his friend- 
ships were foolish, his whole activities conceived in a 
spirit of narrow, unenlightened reaction. In the feverich 
week before the war he obviously regarded Russia as the 
chief danger, and Isvolsky in Paris and Sazonoff at 
Petersburg as the chief mischief-makers. ‘‘C’est ma 
guerre,’’ was Isvolsky’s proud boast. Bertie did not 
think the Kaiser wanted the war, though the approach- 
ing completion of the Russian strategic railways made 
delay, if there was to be war, dangerous, and he quotes 
Paul Cambon as confirming the view that it was the 
Crown Prince’s alliance with the military party that 
forced William ‘‘ over the top.”’ 

But, once embarked on the war, this dispassionate- 
ness vanishes. The Kaiser becomes the ‘“‘ Hun Em- 
peror,” the Germans “ the Huns,”’ the dismemberment. 
of Germany and the eternal enslavement of its péople 
the end in view. He grows apoplectic at the mention 
of peace. Jusqu’ au bout! Jusqu’ au bout! runs like 
a maniacal refrain through the diary. Another great 
article by Mr. Lovat Fraser in the Paris ‘‘ Daily Mail ’* 
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preaching jusqu’ au bout is hailed and recorded with 
naive enthusiasm by the British Ambassador in Paris, 
and he sits entranced while Mr. Belloc tells him of the 
‘‘ Hebrew financiers ’’ who are plotting peace. The 
hatred of the ‘‘ Hebrews ’’ is, in this good, dull man’s 
story, mixed up with records of constant intercourse with 
Rothschilds and elaborate praises of their wines. 

His hatreds are innumerable. Kitchener is never 
mentioned without unconcealed dislike. But Murray of 
Elibank is rarely off his doorstep. Northcliffe is the man 
after his own heart, and we have a long record of a visit 
from ‘‘ Bevan,the sonior partner in Ellis & Co.’’—a gen- 
tleman whom I seem to have heard of in another connec- 
tion—bringing heroic intelligence of the doings of ‘‘ his 
friend Lord Northcliffe ’’ in defying the Government and 
risking imprisonment in pursuit of Jusqu’ au bout! 
We can almost hear the British Ambassador rubbing his 
hands at the great news. But this admiration of North- 
cliffe did not mean that he consorted with low people like 
journalists. Thus, under date May 6th, 1917:— 

“JT went this morning at 9 o’clock to the Crillon 
to see Lloyd George. Whilst I was with him the 
editor of the ‘ Matin’ was announced, but as I had 
business to do with L.G., I caused him to make 
that gentleman wait, at which he was astonished 
but laughed. He asked whether I knew him, and on 
my saying that I did not, and did not want to know 
him, he said ‘You can avoid it as you are not a 

olitical man.’ He entered the room as I left. I had 

fad my coffee and was not tempted to remain and make 
his acquaintance.”’ 
What a subject for Max! And how Mr. Lloyd George 
must have enjoyed the sublime spectacle of the British 
Ambassador figuratively holding his nose as he left the 
room and the editor of the ‘‘ Matin ’’ entered! 

His fury with people who actually wanted the war to 
end did not stop at Hebrew financiers and Socialists. It 
extended to everybody who was suspected of wanting to 
interfere with the slaughter—the Pope, Lord Lans- 
downe, the King of Spain, most of all President Wilson. 
The mere name of Wilson inflames him :— 


“Will President Wilson do anything to show 


resentment in any practical form to the German 
‘Ancona’ piracy? I doubt it. He will quote 
Ezekiel. His note to us is not agreeable... . hey 


[the Americans] are a rotten lot of psalm-singing, 

profit-mongering humbugs.’’ 
It is necessary to remember that these comments are the 
self-communings of the British Ambassador at Paris, who 
might conceivably have been transferred to Washington, 
so highly, judging from the preface, did Lord Grey think 
of him. The comment of the plain man would be that 
a person capable of this sort of frenzied hatred of men 
and nations was hardly to be entrusted with opening 
the hall door of an Embassy. Even so chivalrous and 
fine a soul as Aubrey Herbert, whose services, when 
almost blind, are among the most treasured legends of 
the war, is denounced as ‘‘ one of those who are allowed 
to roam about in khaki preaching peace.’’ 

The vulgar venom of the man continues when peace 
at last comes. He is disappointed of his quarry. ‘‘ 1 
would have preferred some further fighting, and our 
invasion of German territory.’’ He chants exultant 
praises of Lord Northcliffe’s demands. He is outraged by 
such silly considerations as whether Germany can pay 
all the costs of the war. She must pay everybody’s 
costs. She must be squeezed like a lemon, dis- 
membered like an orange, and her people must be 
made to work indefinitely for our benefit. He rejoices 
at a visit from Clemenceau, who tells him that ‘‘ Wilson 
will find his level when he appears at the Conference 
and ventilates his Fourteen Commandments.’ Of 
course, the Kaiser will be hanged. ‘‘ It is now accepted 
everywhere, and the Dutch Government will have to give 


way after a show of resistance and debating the matter 
from an International Law aspect, which is waste of time. 
[My italics.] A sommation is the best way to deal with 
the question.’’ He is scornful of the amateurs who are 
making peace, and words fail his not very efficient 
vocabulary in the denunciation of the League of 
Nations, and the silly ‘‘ so-called ideals—self-determina- 
tion, League of Nations, moderation in terms to be 
exacted from Germany—dubbed statesmanship.’’ Foch 
is his man. ‘‘ If the Entente Allies carry out his views 
all will be well.’’ And so on. 

I hope that Lord Grey, having written a preface to 
the book, will find time to read it. It should give him 
seriously to think about many things. 


A. G. GARDINER. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


| HEAR expressions of astonishment and dismay 





among those concerned with affairs in Egypt at that 

article of the ultimatum that deals with the water 
question. If it was desired to throw the fellaheen into 
the arms of the Egyptian extremists no more effective 
means could have been devised. The waters of the Nile 
are the life blood of Egypt. In a very real sense they 
are the only politics of Egypt, and there can be no doubt 
that by this time in every village along the banks the 
reference to the matter in the ultimatum is being inter- 
preted as conveying a sinister intention on the part of 
the British Government to prejudice the vital interest of 
Egypt in the river for the advantage of the Sudan. 
There can, of course, be no such intention. But what 
mischievous influence was allowed to introduce the sub- 
ject into the ultimatum at all? The position in regard 
to the water question had been admirably defined by 
Mr. MacDonald. It was that in a matter so technical 
and so vital both to the interests of Egypt and of the 
Sudan the decision must rest with an impartial and 
expert committee, which woud obtain exact knowledge of 
the resources and the best means of securing the benefits 
of the Nile to both countries which are equally depen- 
dent on it. I find no doubt among those most conver- 
sant with the subject that there is, with proper develop- 
ment, abundant water for all; but the mere suspicion, 
however unjust, that British action foreshadows a 
subordination of the Egyptian supply in the interests 
of the Sudan is enough to spread panic among the popu- 
lace. I am given to understand that a fortnight ago 
Mr. Chamberlain had endorsed the MacDonald policy. 
Ii so, this gratuitous introduction of the matter into the 
ultimatum becomes all the more unintelligible. It seems 
like the emanation of some irresponsible mind seized with 
the idea of the virtues of ‘‘ frightfulness.’’ If you want 
to bring the Egyptians to their knees, one hears Mr. —— 
say, make them think that the Nile is in danger of being 
cut off. The truth, of course, is that if we want to make 
our relations with Egypt altogether impossible we shall 
create the impression that we are capable of an infamy 
which no British Government could contemplate. I hope 
Mr. Chamberlain will be asked to state quite clearly what 
his meaning is, and what his present position is in regard 
to the MacDonald solution. 

* * * 

There is a good deal of sympathy with Mr. Asquith 
in connection with the unfortunate circumstances that 
have attended his visit to Egypt. The Sirdar’s fatal stay 
in Cairo was due to his desire to attend a dinner to Mr. 
Asquith on the evening of the day of the murder, and 
this fact is one which cannot fail to add peculiar distress 
to the innocent cause of the delay. 
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I understand that the Greek loan of £10,000,000 
for the settlement of the refugees in Greece will be 
issued only in Great Britain and the United States. 
There is no doubt of its success. The prestige which the 
League of Nations has won in these works of financial 
reconstruction alone assures that. Three millions of the 
money will be employed in paying off the debt already 
incurred, and the rest will be used for building houses 
for the refugees, equipping the farms with machinery, 
and soon. The absorption of some 600,000 refugees by 
a small country like Greece is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. It has been done so successfully that Greek funds 
have doubled in value in a comparatively short period, 
during which the funds of greater countries (France, for 
example) have declined. There is unquestionably a great 
future for Greece if it can be assured of peace. It has 
never enjoyed prolonged peace or the sense of security 
since it won its independence, and both in population 
and wealth it is far below its proper development. Some 
day the great malarial areas of the Vardar and the 
Struma valleys will be drained, and the potentialities 
of the country then will be enormously increased. 

* * * 

Not enough attention has been given in the Press to 
the important proposal of the Church Assembly that the 
voluntary school system should be wound up and that the 
whole elementary education of the country should come 
under public control. The advent of a Conservative 
Government is, no doubt, regarded as a convenient occa- 
sion for launching a policy which circumstances have 
made increasingly necessary. The figures given by the 
Archbishop of York show what a declining element volun- 
taryism in education has become. Twenty years ago the 
voluntary schools represented something like half of the 
elementary schools of the country. To-day, only 26 per 
cent. of the children attending school are in “ non-pro- 
vided ’’ schools, and when allowance is made for the 
Nonconformists who attend those schools, the Archbishop 
arrives at the conclusion that only 14 per cent. of the 
total school population of the country is subject to 
Anglican teaching. It is clear that the decline will con- 
tinue with increasing rapidity, for the existing schools are 
obsolescent, many of them ought not to be in use, and 
new ones are not being built. Voluntaryism, in fact, is 
dying fast, and will soon have nothing to bargain with. 
The terms on which it is absorbed into the provided 
school system will need careful watching, and the Church 
will do well not to attempt to turn the present wholly 
unrepresentative character of Parliament to denomina- 
tional advantage. If it is wise, it can preserve the atmo- 
sphere of religion in the schools while getting rid of the 
dogmatic issue which has perplexed and bedevilled the 
education question in this country for a generation. 

* * * 


I imagine that the death of J. W. Cross will be of 
some consequence in the publishing world. Cross’s only 
claim to fame is that he married George Eliot, and 
interred her memory under one of the dullest biographies 
in the language. While he was living the heavy tomb- 
stone of his unreadable book sat unchallenged upon the 
spirit of George Eliot; but his-death should release her 
papers and reverse his refusal to make known the story 
of Lewes, his mad wife’s escapades with Thornton Hunt, 
and soon. This is not a question of disinterring matters 
that might be better forgotten, but of doing justice to 
one of the greatest and most representative of the Vic- 
torians. George Eliot is not much to the taste of these 
days, and her prolixity will probably deny her any 
revival of the popularity she enjoyed in her own day. 
But she belongs to that “invisible choir” of the 
immortal dead of which she wrote; certain of her booke 


(“ Silas Marner” and “ Adam Bede,”’ for instance) will 
never cease to have their place in English literature, and 
in any classification of great Englishwomen she will never 
be far from the top. It is time that so great and worthy 
a theme was rescued from the gloomy pile under which 
the work of J. W. Cross has buried it, and that an 
adequate record of her career should be available. 
A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PROTOCOL, 

Siz,—With your permission I will return to the charge, 
taking your six points of November 15th seriatim. 

(1) “It is dangerous to accept unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments on the ground that they may be revised in ten years.” 
But the absence of specific provisions for revision of treaties 
in the Protocol is not necessarily an “ unsatisfactory 
arrangement” for the next ten years. There is something to 
be said for a “fulfilment policy” for the next few years, 
after which it will be possible to see what portions of the 
Peace treaties really need revising. I think the determina- 
tion of the moderate parties in Germany to carry on such 
a policy, and the apprehension freely expressed in the 
French Press, that the entry of Germany into the League 
Council will mean the beginning of the revision of the 
treaties, both show a sense of realism—a fulfilment policy 
for the next few years will make ultimate revision easy. 
British adhesion to the Protocol could, indeed, be definitely 
limited to a period of ten years, and renewal made subject 
to incorporation of procedure for the revision of treaties. 

And what, in fact, is the alternative arrangement? 
With the present Government, either an alliance with France 
and Belgium for the maintenance of the Versailles Treaty 
(the policy of the “Morning Post,” Colonel Repington, the 
“Daily Telegraph,”’ and the Die-hards), or Imperial isola- 
tion on Beaverbrook-Birkenhead-Amery lines. If the Pro- 
tocol is turned down it will certainly not be because it is not 
good enough from an international point of view, but 
because it is too good for the nationalist and Imperialist 
sentiments of the Tory Party! 

(2) ‘The Protocol makes all changes (whether by revi- 
sion of treaties or otherwise) more difficult.” In the letter 
you kindly printed on October 25th, I adduced facts in sup- 
port of an exactly contrary view. I would only add that 
I believe it is the fear of war which fosters a temper 
making concessions difficult, unduly magnifies the power of 
the State, and creates the burden of armaments and military 
service. The result is oppression and discontent within 
the State, Irredentism and tariff and transit chicanery 
between States. The forces of change cannot run freely and 
smoothly, but mount up until they break out in a devastat- 
ing explosion. Under the Protocol, on the contrary, arma- 
ments would be reduced, a general sense of security diffused, 
and all nations pledged to settle their disputes peacefully. 
Consequently, democracy, decentralization, ‘the peace 
mind” would get a chance. Minority problems could be 
solved by tolerance, autonomy, and developing the minori- 
ties treaties ; transit and tariff arrangements under League 
auspices would be easy. In a word, change would take 
place little by little, but continuously, by means of inter- 
national arrangements cutting across frontiers, and might 
eventually even include changing frontiers. 

(3) It is only the Benés-Politis interpretation of the 
Protocol that makes considerations of equity non-admissible 
where they involve revision of treaties. There is no such 
reservation in the text of the Protocol itself. If we adhere 
to the Protocol it might be with the express reservation 
that only the text of this document, as interpreted by the 
International Court, is in our eyes binding—this attitude 
is, in fact, the only one compatible with the British view 
of international lew. 

(4) It is true that under Article XIX. of the Covenant 
the advice of the Assembly as to reconsideration of treaties 
need not be taken. But it would nevertheless exert a power 
ful mora] influence. Do you suggest that signatories to the 
Protocol should be bound to apply sanctions against a State 
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refusing to carry out a League award? If so, I would merely 
remark that there is no such obligation in the Protocol for 
any form of international dispute, but merely an obligation 
to resist a State that itself resorts to war in defiance of its 
treaty obligations. 

(5) As I have shown in (1), Great Britain could make it 
a condition of adherence to the Protocol beyond a short 
term that procedure for the revision of treaties should, in 
fact, be developed. 

(6) If I understand you aright, you contend that if States 
A and B had a dispute, which, after repeated efforts of the 
Council, Assembly, arbitration commissions, &c., ended 
in war, owing to the refusal of B to revise a treaty, we 
might, although sympathizing with State A, find ourselves 
obliged to take sanctions against it. Now the British Govern- 
ment is a permanent member of the Council, and the Council, 
to give an award or apply sanctions, must be unanimous. 
Failing unanimity as to the application of sanctions, the 
Council can only impose an armistice (by a two-thirds vote) 
on both sides. There is, therefore, an absolutely water- 
tight constitutional safeguard against the contingency you 
contemplate—the case simply cannot arise. Moreover, as 
the Council would throughout play a leading réle in the 
negotiations between States A and B, it is politically incon- 
ceivable that the former, with such a powerful sympathizer 
as Great Britain on the Council, would fail to get any con- 
cessions, or would commit the gross folly of throwing its 
case away by armed aggression against B. 

You have explained your objections to the present text 
of the Protocol, and most generously allowed me space to 
explain why I believe your objections are partly exaggerated 
and partly founded on misapprehensions. Could you not 
now, sir, give your readers the benefit of an article on the 
policy you advocate with regard to the Protocol and the 
underlying problem—disarmament and peace—which it 
attempts to solve?—Yours, &c., A LEAGUEITE. 

November 20th, 1924. 


MR. PONSONBY ON THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Sin,—Last week-end, after reading my copy of THE 
Nation, I awakened with a shock, for it seemed to me that 
I must have been asleep and dreaming for a whole year; 
the cause—Arthur Ponsonby’s article on the comparative 
super-excellence of the late Government! 

May I ask three questions? 

(1) Mr. Ponsonby points to the dire influence upon 
Liberalism arising from the inclusion of Liberal Imperialists 
in the Liberal Government. Is it not true that the most 
eminent of these Liberal Imperialists was, in fact, included 
with Mr. Ponsonby in the Labour Ministry ? 

(2) Mr. Ponsonby speaks of the passionate attachment 
of the Socialists to Pacifism and Disarmament. Is it not true 
that the estimates of the Labour Government for military, 
naval, and air expenditure (including bombs for dropping 
upon the wicked natives of Mesopotamia) were £10,000,000 
more than the expenditure of the previous Tory Government? 

(3) Is it not true that during the tenure of the late 
Labour Government a mass of damning information came 
into its possession upon slave-owning and slave-trading, and 
that Mr. Ponsonby himself refused either to publish this 
or to place it before the League of Nations, because, out- 
Torying the Tories, he said it “was not in the public 
interest’? todoso? Is it not true that the League of Nations 
asked to be allowed to see this information, and for sug- 
gestions from the British Government of names of suitable 
persons and associations who might be willing to assist the 
League in giving evidence and help in order the better to 
deal with the crime of man-stealing and man-owning, and 
that Mr. Ponsonby’s Department, with his full approval, 
refused to do either, and maintained rigidly the policy of 
“‘ secret diplomacy ” ? 

If these things are not true, then some of us have indeed 
been dreaming, and in our dreams muttering hard things 
in the last twelve months about our old Radical friend 
Arthur Ponsonby !—Yours, &c JouNn H. Harris. 


REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT’S LIFE 


I1—-YORKSHIRE DAYS. 
By JANE HARRISON. 


Russian, I like to think that my first childish 

memory is of the word ‘‘ Moscow.’’ Moscow to 
me was a dog, not a town—an old Newfoundland dog 
named, no doubt, in honour of the Crimean War, which 
will sufficiently date these reminiscences. Moscow had 
his kennel in the backyard under a big spreading tree, 
and from this tree exuded drops of bright gum. It was 
my fearful joy to rush to the tree, seize the gum 
drops which were well within the length of Moscow’s 
chain, and be back before he could begin to bark 
ferociously. When later I learnt that to some people 
Moscow was a cathedral city, not a dog, my universe 
rocked with Einsteinian relativity. Russia was about 
us in those days, a strange inhuman Russia of Tzars 
and Siberia. My first toy was a box of bricks and 
soldiers mixed, called ‘‘ The Siege of Sevastopol,’’ given 
by a patriotic uncle. I hated soldiers and sieges and 
muskets and bayonets, but the word Sevastopol was a 
marvel, and a soft joy to my child’s mouth. I turned it 
over and over, and when much later I learned its 
Greek origin and meaning, there seemed a real fitness in 
things. 

Then, every Christmas came Russia again. My 
father had some business relations in Russia, and every 
year some one used to send him a package of caviare 
and cranberries and reindeer’s tongues. The caviare 
was reserved for my father, but he gave me sometimes 
delicious morsels on hot toast, and he has left me the 
legacy of a too delicate palate. The cranberries were 
made into sauce for venison, for the grown-ups’ dinners, 


| N view of my present cult for Russia and things 


but a few reindeer’s tongues found their way to our 
schoolroom breakfast, where they were keenly appre- 
ciated by one little greedy fat child. O those reindeer’s 
tongues! they tasted not only of reindeer, but—but of 
snow-fields and dreaming forests. 

My father had also imported a tiny Russian sledge, 
and sometimes he took me for drives—thank God it 
only held one, so I could dream undisturbed of steppes 
and Siberia and bears and wolves. All my lore was 
derived from two enchanting books—‘‘ Near Home ”’ 
and ‘‘ Far Off.’’ I wish I had them now, but north and 
south were jumbled and jostled in my fancies. Since 
then I have only once been in a sledge. When I was 
spending a winter at S. Moritz a friend died. Her 
funeral procession was a long line of sledges. It was 
unspeakably solemn and silent. When I die, if I cannot 
be buried at sea, I should like to go to my grave in a 
sledge. 

But Russia soon faded, leaving only my native 
Yorkshire. And here I must make confession. In 
politics I am an old Liberal, with a dash of the Little 
Englander and the Bolshevik. I hate the Empire; it 
stands to me for all that is tedious and pernicious in 
thought ; within it are always and necessarily the seeds 
of war. I object to nearly all forms of patriotism. But 
—when I search the hidden depths of my heart—I 
find there the most narrow and local of parochialisms. I 
am intensely proud of being a Yorkshire woman. 

My gifted friend Hope Mirrlees has written a 
wonderful novel, ‘‘ Counterplot,’’ in which she shows 
that only in and through the pattern of art, or it may 
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be religion, which is a form of art, do we at all seize and 
understand the tangle of experience that we call Life. 
Until I met Aunt Glegg in the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ I 
never knew myself. I am Aunt Glegg; with all 
reverence I say it. I wear before the world a mask of 
bland cosmopolitan courtesy and culture, I am advanced 
in my views, eager to be in touch with all modern 
movements, but beneath all that lies Aunt Glegg, 
rigidly, irrationally conservative, fibrous with prejudice, 
deep-rooted in her native soil. 

It is said by Southerners that we Yorkshire people 
are exclusive, gruff in manner, harsh and unsympathetic 
in soul. Gruff in manner I grant it, but our bark is 
worse than our bite. Exclusive? possibly, yet I have 
heard a Yorkshire lady say ‘‘ there are some quite decent 
people in Scotland.’? Harsh and unsympathetic in soul. 
Well. A friend of mine was left by her husband alone 
in a small moorland cottage they had taken for the 
summer. ‘At nightfall a knock was heard; her landlord 
entered, under his arm a large grey rabbit. ‘‘ I heerd t’ 
Maister had left yer alawn, maybe ye’d be lawnly. I 
brought t’ rabbit; he’d be a bit 0’ coompany for yer.” 
T myself was left by a friend in a small Yorkshire inn. 
The landlady looked in on me in the morning, bearing 
a huge dead duck. ‘‘ Yer’ll maybe be lawnly wi’out 
Missie, happen yer ’d fancy a dook fer yer dinner.” 
T did, and I ate two huge slices of its fat breast with un- 
limited savoury trimmings. She looked in to mark my 
progress. ‘‘ Aye, yer eat but poorly, yer’ve been living 
maybe wi’ them Southerners.’’ We are not a sentimental 
people. I picked up a book of Yorkshire poems. Among 
them was an Ode toSpring. It began thus: 

“aud Winter ’e got nawtice ter quit. 

He made sooch a muck o’ the place.” 
When I left my inn I thanked the landlady for all her 
kindness. She looked at me steadily and said, “ It 
weren’t you, I knawed yer fayther, t’aud Charlie ’ Arri- 
son.” Now my father was never called “ Charlie,” he 
was far too remote and solemn a man for diminutives. 
She was using what grammarians call—or would call if 
they ever attended to anything of any importance—the 
subjective diminutive, It simply expressed the kindliness 
in her heart towards me and mine. I like to think that 
we Yorkshire people have another trait in common with 
the Russians. The vice we hate above all others is pre- 
tentiousness. I have heard one Russian charge another 
with pretentiousness ; if it existed at all it was so infini- 
tesimal as to be invisible to the naked English eye. Just 
so with the Yorkshireman. You may break every com- 
mandment, of the Decalogue—he is easy enough, as long 
ag you are a fairly good fellow he will pardon you—but 
try to show off, to impress him in any way, and you are 
done. 

To such, I admit, my countrymen were cold and 
harsh. I remember a hapless clergyman who came North 
to take charge of our parish while the Vicar was away. 
The poor man arrived charged with good intentions; he 
meant to “ brighten our Services,’’ he brought with him 
leaflety and new hymn-books and: new hassocks to compel 
us to kneel flat upon our knees instead of comfortably 
crouching through the Litany as had been our Evan- 
gelical wont. He even put a little Cross on the Com- 
munion Table, but this my father with his own hands 
swiftly and silently removed. The first Sunday the 
chur: was full; the second, spite of all the ‘‘ bright- 
necs,’’ it was chill and empty save for a few sullen faces. 
I approved of the new man’s views, though I did not 
like him, so I went conscientiously round to the chief 
parishioners to ask why they did not come to church. 
** We dawn’t haud wi’ ’is ways,’’ was the answer. I 


thought it was the hassocks and the hymn-books and the 
leaflets. “‘ Naw-—’e could do as ’e liked wi’ them papers 
and such like—they was naw matter—but we dawn’t 
haud wi’ ’is ways.’’ Subsequent analysis taught me that 
‘* ways ’’ is Yorkshire for the sum total of your reactions. 
Your particular deeds are of as little significance to him as 
your particular words, it is you, the whole of you, you 
‘* in a loomp,”’ as he would say, that the Yorkshireman 
wisely reckons with. They were instinctively better bred 
than I was with my rationalizing right and wrong, and 
they had felt the bad manners of the changes worked in 
their old Vicar’s absence. After holding out for three 
months the innovator went back to his own place, a 
sadder and a wiser Southerner. 

My people must have been, I think, singularly old- 
fashioned and provincial even for those days. I 
remember that an old gentleman who came often to see 
us used to kiss my eldest sister’s hand and call her 
‘* Mistress Elizabeth,’’ unusual even in the ’fifties. How 
I wished some one would kiss my hand! but no one ever 
did till I came in my old age to courteous France. And 
as to Mistress Jane—No, it was Lady Jane I longed to 
be, for my cult was for Lady Jane Grey—I had a child’s 
magical habit of mind. If I could get the name ezactly, 
I should somehow possess the person. To name is to 
create. “ And God said to the light, ‘ Light’ ’’ (He named 
it), and there was light. So I consulted my kind nurse as 
to whether I could ever become Lady Jane. “ Yes, of 
course, miss,’’ said the cheery woman. ‘“‘ If you’re good, 
maybe when you're a big girl you’!] marry a Lord and 
then you’ll be a Lady.”’ 

“Gentle Jane was as good as gold, 

She always did as she was told, 
And when she grew old, she was given in marriage 
To a first-class Earl who kept his carriage.” 

Hope shone bright, but I was a cautious child, and 
I referred the question to my better-informed governess. 
The blow fell. No, not even if I married a dozen lords 
could I ever be Lady Jane, unless they made my father 
an Earl, which was somehow unthinkable. So the dream 
faded, but not wholly. I could still ‘‘ stay at home in 
my castle reading Plato while the ladies of the Court 
went hunting in the park.” And here I must confess my 
motives were not as purely platonic as they seem. The 
terror of my childhood was that I should be forced some 
day to ride to hounds. I loved the hounds, but O how 
I hated the horses! I still hate their huge teeth and 
bulging eyes and satin skins. I learnt to ride (very badly) 
on an adorable donkey with long furry ears and soft kind 
eyes, and a small furry donkey slept in my bed every 
night for years. One night the nurse took it away, say- 
ing it was time I learnt not to be a baby. I said not a 
word, I had long learnt to keep silence. But I was found 
at midnight with swollen eyes, staring wide awake. The 
nurse, being a sensible woman, put back my donkey, and 
I slept soft and warm. Alas! I was promoted to a Shet- 
land pony, the veriest little imp of hell; he spent his 
time running away and buck-jumping-—I spent my time 
prostrate on the Filey sands. He effectively broke my 
nerve; I was and remain a physical coward, and in a 
community of bold riders was an object of ignominy. No 
one understuwod, no one sympathized, till at a Swedish 
sanatorium I, by good fortune, met Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
We were both there to undergo Swedish massage, and 
Swedish massage as administered by a robust native is 
““no pienic.”’ ‘‘ Take my advice,’’ he said ; ‘‘ as soon as 
they touch you begin to yell, and go on yelling till they 
stop.”” It was sound advice, sympathetically given. I 
learnt then for the first time how tender, if how search- 


ing, is the finger Mr. Strachey lays on our human 
frailties. 
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PLACES AND THEIR NAMES. 
To are apparently no fixed rules in the 


naming of places, or if such rules exist they are 

liable, like the rules of grammar, to such large 
exceptions that at times they are hardly discernible. 
Most places, no doubt, get roughly the names they 
deserve, or contrive to colour with their own associations 
the names they have got; but you cannot travel far 
about England without finding how gross and frequent 
are the lapses from this salutary rule. Take, for 
example, the names of some of our principal rivers ; the 
Thames and the Medway; the Severn, the Avon, and 
the Wye; the Humber and the Ouse ; the Trent and the 
Tyne; what lovely groups they make! No poet, you 
feel, could have invented better. And the Cherwell, the 
Evenlode, and the Windrush, though less important 
streams, are no less admirably named. But what 
romance could any poet weave round the Ock, the Corfe, 
or the Unk? And yet these are also pleasant streams, 
not so remarkable, perhaps, as the Severn or the Wye, 
the Evenlode or the Cherwell, but still with a charm of 
their own. What crime have the Ock and the Corfe 
committed to deserve such opprobrious names? It would 
take all the singers of Shropshire to make us appreciate 
at their true value the beauties of the Unk. _ 

Or compare the fate of those two near neighbours 
in Dorset—Cerne Abbas and Puddletown. Cerne Abbas 
is certainly an interesting place. It contains the ruins 
of an Abbey, very romantic and decayed, with a beau- 
tiful little well of clear water close by. It has also its 
Giant—an extremely rude Giant—cut in the turf of the 
hills just outside the town. It is a place that is almost 
worthy of its remarkable name. But has Puddletown 
—or Piddletown, as it is also written—no merits? On 
the contrary, it is a place, as anyone acquainted with 
the district will tell you, of quite exceptional charm. 
It lies so pleasantly under the downs; it has such a 
clean and self-respecting air. There is a stream of clear 
water flowing swiftly through it.’ The ‘‘ King’s Arms,”’ 
Puddletown, is a very comfortable inn; and in Puddle- 
town Church there are some fine medieval monuments, 
especially those of a Knight and his Lady lying side by 
side in alabaster, who, when illuminated, as we saw 
them, by the western sun, have a most haunting beauty. 
Of the two places, Cerne Abbas and Puddletown, mest 
people, I think, would prefer to live in Puddletown, 
if it were not for its offensive name. But not only is the 
village itself so libelled; the whole district round is 
covered over with variations of the word. Escape from 
it is impossible. There are Piddletrenthide and Piddle- 
hinton ; Puddleton Down, Puddleton Heath, and Little 
Piddle Hill; Tolpuddie and Affpuddle, Turner’s Puddle 
and Bryant’s Puddle; all within a radius of a few miles. 
Even the river, though it bears also the name of Trent, is 
generally called the Piddle. Never was a name so done 
to death. The natives of that district must have had a 
passion for it. 

What a relief, then, to turn to the Wessex novels 
and to find that Puddleton there becomes Weatherbury, 
though Waterbury would have been a more exact trans- 
lation. But it may be doubted whether most of Mr. 
Hardy’s experiments in geography are equally happy. 
Cerne Abbas, it is true, comes out quite well as Abbots 
Cernel, and the village of Wool, a few miles further 
south, where Tess once lived, is perhaps more impressive 
in the novels as Wellbridge, though Wool has a certain 
quaintness which I like. But does anyone prefer Christ- 
minster to Oxford, or Melchester to Salisbury? And 
such good old-fashioned names as Sherborne, Shaftes- 
bury, Wareham, and Yeovil are not well changed into 
Sheston, Shaston, Anglebury, and Ivel. 

What, then, are the qualities that give names their 
significance, and why have some of them so magical a 
charm? Why are the names that end in Pool as a general 
rule so ugly—such as Blackpool, Hartlepool, and Ponty- 
pool—even Liverpool has a difficulty in impressing us 
as it should; and why do the Toots, like Toot Baldon 
and Upper Tooting, sound so absurd? The Chesters 
are generally sympathetic—such as Winchester, Roches- 
ter, and Dorchester—but the Stokes are a much more 


doubtful class. Stokesay Castle, indeed, has a name 
which is not altogether unworthy of its extraordinary 
beauty, and Stoke Poges would perhaps have been attrac- 
tive even if no poet had ever lived there. But I cannot 
do with Stoke Newington or Stoke Row; and Basing- 
stoke, to my ear, has all the dullness of a railway 
junction. If some places, however, have worse names 
than they deserve, others no doubt have better. The 
word Rochdale speaks to us of a past which has long 
ago perished, and you have only to live for a short 
while in the town of Burnley to realize how little it 
deserves the gentle beauty of such a name. It is diffi- 
cult now to think of Manchester as the subject of a 
sentimental song :— 
“ Farewell, Manchester; noble town, farewell.’’ 

The best names, then, it would seem, are those that 
combine some beauty of association with a beauty of 
sound. How splendid is the effect of Canterbury, 
Glastonbury, and Tewkesbury! how fine is Whitehall ! 
And there is a strange melancholy in the names of sume 
famous battlefields: Flodden and Culloden, Edgehill, 
Naseby, and Sedgemoor. 

If you want strong contrasts you should go to 
Cornwall. Many of the villages there have a barbarity 
of name that goes well with their remote wildness— 
Altarnun, Gweek, Landewednack, Nancegollen, Ports- 
catho, Warleggon, and Zelah—but how musical are 
Redruth and Marazion, Tintagel, Trefusis, and Pen- 
zance! Particularly Tintagel, which, like Lulworth 
and Clovelly, is perhaps almost too expressive. Would 
those famous beauty-spots have acquired so wide a 
reputation with less spectacular names? But if some 
of the villages in Cornwall are barbarously called, what 
are we to think of those unfortunate places in Lincoln- 
shire, which of all English counties contains the most 
outlandish names? Bilsby and Bonby, Barnack and 
Bloody Oaks, Cowbit and Clacksby, Dogdyke and 
Dowsby, Goltko and Gautby, Hagnaby and Legsby, 
Manby and Mumby, Pinchbeck and Quadring, Sotby 
and Strubby, Scawby and Swinderby, Torksey and 
Usselby, Whaplode and Wragby, A/dlethorpe and 
Stragglethorpe, Ashby-cum-Fenby and Barnoldby-le 
Beck: how perversely the influence of the Norsemen 
has impressed itself upon them! But in other parts 
of the Eastern Counties you get very different names. 
Lincoln itself and Gainsborough and Burghley are 
harmonious enough; and how fine is the music of Wal- 
singham, which recalls the old- ballad :— 

“As you came from the holy land 
Of Walsinghame 
Met you not with my true love, 
By the way as you came?” 
And Saxmundham and Saffron-Walden, Aldeburgh and 
Blythburgh, Bury St. Edmunds and Hatfield-Peverel 
have all a beauty of their own. 

Generally the best names are-to be found, I think, 
amongst the villages and smaller towns. Certainly the 
longest. The names of the larger places seem to have 
got worn down by use, as Ousenford has been shortened 
into Oxford, Bensington to Benson, Brightelmstone to 
Brighton, and Kingston-upon-Hull to Hull. In such 
places as Bourton on the Water, Shipton under Wych- 
wood, and Stow on the Wold, Sutton-Courtenay and 
Stanton-Harcourt, Aston Rowant and Kingston-Lisle, 
Stratton-Audley and Stratton on the Fosse, they have 
leisure to keep the beauty of their names. Not all 
double names, however, are successful. Chipping 
Camden, for instance, is all very well; but who can 
defend Chipping Norton? That dull little town might 
perhaps have fared better if it had had a more interest- 
ing name. And Cold Ash and Stony Stratford are 
surely too expressive to be pleasant. 

Amongst the most romantic names are those of the 
famous castles—Arundel, Berkeley, Belvoir, Bolsover, 
Fotheringay, Kenilworth, Glamis, and Warwick, and 
what a great style have some of the great houses— 
Audley End, Chequers, Longleat, Montacute, Strath- 
fieldsaye, Wroxton, and Compton Wynyates! Another 
well-known group are the places along the Thames 
Valley—Lechlade, Eynsham, Bablock-Hythe, Godstow, 
Oseney, Shillingford, Mapledurham, Pangbourne, 
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Sonning, Boveney, Twickenham, Chelsea. But how did 
Cookham get itself included in so fine a company? Of 
all groups, however, I think I prefer the forests, such 
as Sherwood and Wychwood, Shotover and Cranborne 
Chase. Best of all, perhaps, Savernake, which recalls the 
vision of long dark avenues and the old stone posts of 
its gates. P.M 





ART 





FRENCH PICTURES AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES. 
By ROGER FRY. 


OOKING at pictures demands a certain effort of 
concentrated attention which we are sometimes 
unwilling tomake. The Lefévre Gallery, taking 

thought for our welfare, provides a refreshing diversion 
in the preface to the catalogue. Here we have the 
exhilarating spectacle of Mr. Konody, ex-watch-dog of 
the good old British traditions, tracker down of foreign 
heresies and denouncer of morbid tendencies, roaring 
as gently as any sucking dove over the merits of Picasso, 
Derain, Friesz, and Matisse, comparing them to Giotto, 
and blessing them in all their ways. With the fervour 
of a convert he plunges deeper than those of us who 
have admired these artists for ten years and more would 
care to do, and says boldly that all four are great 
artists. The wind sits in a favourable quarter. 

All the same, the pictures are not very difficult to 
look at, and most of them are immediately enjoyable. 
Matisse for one never gives us any trouble. His charm 
is so unfailing and his wit so delicately to the point. 
For I believe that something that one can only describe 
by the word wit is an important ingredient of his art. 
Take, for instance, his ‘‘ La Conduite intérieure,’’ 
No. 19: we are at the back of a four-seater, the 
chauffeur has gone off, and we have nothing in front of 
us but the steering-wheel and the various buttons and 
switches of the control, and then the divided sheet of 
glass in front of the car stretches across the main part 
of the field of vision. Through it and through the gap 
above we look on a typical French main road with its 
long perspective of trees on either side, and through a 
gap to the left we see the meadow land. There is no 
doubt that Matisse has seen in this a definite pictorial 
idea; it is a genuine motive, but perhaps not a very 
moving or impressive one; only I think our purely 
esthetic pleasure at this disposition gets a fillip here 
from the pleasant surprise that we experience at his 
having made so much out of so unexpected a subject. 
And that surprise is curiously like the shock of wit. 
Then, too, by a few incredibly adroit and rapid accents 
he reminds us vividly of the odd distortion of things 
seen half through glass and half directly; and again 
what delights us is the subtle allusion to a familiar, but 
in itself unimportant, fact. To see such an effect done 
out at length in a literal and detailed exposition would 
be boring in the extreme, but to have it hinted at by 
a tremor of the brush stroke is delightful. 

The ‘‘ Féte des Fleurs 4 Nice,’’ No. 20, is, I think, 
one of Matisse’s rare failures, but the ‘‘ Canapé rouge,”’ 
No. 18, is a splendid success. There is a richness and 
mellowness in the harmony of colour and an atmospheric 
envelopment which are rare in his work, and with that 
the situation of the figure in its space is more fully 
realized, less merely hinted at, than usual. Picasso is 
seen only in a rather dull work in which he has accepted 
too literally Gauguin’s flat decorative drawing. 

One rarely sees so good an Utrillo as No. 35. It 
is an early work, and shows what he might have been 
under more favourable conditions. It has a richness of 
pate and a density and fullness of colour which prove 
hew definite his painter’s sense is. 

Derain is seen at the best of a certain phase of his 
development in the austere and almost sombre ‘‘ Cou- 
vent des Capucins,’’ No, 8. Here his natural bias 


towards the classical tradition of seventeenth-century 
landscape comes out. It is a bias that protruded even 
through his earliest and most ‘‘ Fauve ’’ experiments, 
and here it has full sway. It is a beautifully balanced 
composition upheld by a grave and rich tonality of dull 
blues and blue greens. His little flower piece gives the 
measure of his formidable virtuosity. It is well that 
he knows how dangerous it is. Vlaminck, no doubt, 
would scorn such fears, and in ‘‘ Effet de Neige,’’ No. 
39, he has played one of his fantastically complicated 
games with the public, and probably with himself at the 
same time. He has painted in imitation of the style of 
the tea-tray and the fair, as though he had been brought 
up in the most degraded perversion of his craft, and 
then composes and models with real feeling. It is an 
elaborate joke which almost becomes serious. 

I have rarely seen so good a Vuillard as ‘‘ La 
Sieste,’’ No. 42. That decorative patchwork of colour 
through which one guesses at forms and spaces, which he 
affects, has here become rich and dense in quality, and 
the forms are simple enough to persist through the 
intriguing mystery of the surface. It is interesting that 
with so closely similar a point of departure he and 
Bonnard have developed so differently. Bonnard still 
shares with him the love of an elusive and tremulous 
surface, but there is never any lack of clearness about 
the result. His excessively tenuous and apparently ten- 
tative statements cohere so perfectly together that in 
the end they build for us a perfectly apparent and 
indubitable vision. We have no hesitation anywhere, 
we are free of the whole picture space, we estimate every 
volume, and situate it indubitably, and yet the atmo- 
sphere which bathes and illumines the whole is as much 
realized as ever it was in the purest Impressionist tradi- 
tion. Bonnard’s is perhaps the most complete synthesis 
of those apparently contradictory data with which the 
successors of Impressionism found themselves confronted. 

His ‘‘ Yacht de Mlle. L.’’ is an admirable example 
of these qualities. It shows nearly as unexpected and 
odd a coup d’eil ag Matisse’s ‘‘ Conduite intérieure.”’ 
We are under the awning of the yacht ; on board, but at 
a lower level, we see just the head and one shoulder of 
a lady, a deck chair with a complicated pattern, some 
nondescript furniture, a boy’s head and hand, and 
beyond we look out, between davits and handrails, on to 
the wide expanse of an estuary barred by the great sail 
of a barge. The pattern which all this makes against 
the dazzle of sunlit water is extremely complicated, and 
the relative position of all these things seen at odd 
angles is difficult to estimate, and yet with his 
apparently vague and hesitating statement Bonnard 
makes it clear from the first moment. Perhaps a past 
generation could not have read this hieroglyph ; to us it 
is instantly legible; and yet the thing is so subtle in its 
contrasts that you can hardly distinguish between the 
tore of the deck and the water, the sail and the awning. 
Nothing but a masterly grasp of all the relations at once 
could have held together this complex. Bonnard’s 
description has almost the brevity and might have all 
the surprise of Matisse’s. It would, indeed, be witty 
if it were not so lyrical. 

To many visitors I suspect the three Rouaults will 
be the great discovery of this exhibition. No. 27, ‘‘ Le 
Repas,”’ shows him acting the “ sedulous ape ’’ to his 
master—of . | men—Gustave Moreau. It is incredibly 
minute, painted like a miniature, and as much realized 
in all its details of texture as any Meissonier. The 
forms and gestures of the figures are all taken from 
Moreau, and yet Rouault was already there for a suffi- 
ciently discerning eye. Everything is Moreau, no doubt, 
but everything is as much better than Moreau as 
Raphael’s Peruginos were better than the originals. 
And, though he pretends, and may even, in his youthful 
innocence, have believed, that he was doing textures, 
as Alma Tadema “‘ did ’’ marble, for their representa- 
tive value, he was really creating his own texture, the 
texture, not of things, but of his vision, in and through 
which his vision could alone be revealed. In the other 
two water-colours he is all himself, and superbly so. It 
is primarily that discovery of a texture that has enabled 
him to arrive at so rapid and summary a synthesis as 
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this, where form, movement, character, and situation 
are summed up in a few terrific brush strokes which 
sweep across the page. We must go to the great Chinese 
masters to find anything analogous to such a conception 
of design. There is a strange and tragic irony in his 
‘‘ Danseuse et clown,’’ No. 25, which may move some 
who fail to follow his design, but which should not, I 
think, put off the scent those who can. Rouault puts 
us in a terrible dilemma. Either he is something 
altogether tremendous or. . . 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


M- HARWOOD’S lively comedy ‘‘ The Grain 





of Mustard Seed’’ is being revived for a 

series of matinées at the Ambassadors 
Theatre. It is certainly a far better play 
than “‘ Pelicans’ by the same author, which fills the 
evening bill. The play deals with the terrible cynicism 
of ‘‘ older’ politicians and its damping effect on the 
fires of aspiring youth. The imbecility of dramatists, 
the moment they begin to touch on politics, is a well- 
known though inexplicable phenomenon, and hence Mr. 
Harwood is to be commended for having concocted a 
series of far more convincing politicians than one 
ever expects to see on the stage. The dialogue is often 
quite bright, and the atmosphere of a by-election very 
well caught. Mr. Kerr, who is always excellent in 
‘‘old man’”’ parts, was very subtle as Lord Henry 
Markham, M.P., the disillusioned leader of the House, 
and Mr. Hannen was properly energetic and crude as 
the young enthusiast. 
congratulated on the ‘‘ grown-up ’’ atmosphere pervad- 
ing his play, which thus becomes notable less for its 
intrinsic excellence than for the avoidance of those 
manifest absurdities which usually make up a well-made 
play. By the way, it is not customary for Ministers to 
take part in by-election campaigns. Mr. Lloyd George 
did so before the war at a crucial moment in the career 
of a personal friend, but his action was much criticized 
in ‘‘ correct ’’ circles. 


‘* Warning Shadows,”’ a German film shown at the 
Tivoli, is a challenge to those who deny that the cinema 
can ever be an “ art.’’ It follows the method of ‘‘ Dr. 
Caligari ’’ and ‘‘ Destiny,’ in that it is fantastic and 
unrealistic, suggestive rather than illustrative, demand- 
ing a measure of intelligence and imagination in the 
spectator, but is better than either of these, because this 
method is carried right through it instead of being 
variable and uneven. There is no padding, and so good 
is the acting that every gesture, every facial expression, 
speaks for itself without sub-titles. This serves to 
show that such things are not really necessary, for 
the film is perfectly intelligible without them, partly 
owing to its action being continuous, but soon age | to 
the highly intelligent and competent manner in which 
the scenario has been worked out. The story tells how 
a ‘‘ shadow-mesmerist ’’ shows a group of people at a 
dinner-party—a lady, her jealous husband, and her 
admirers—what will inevitably happen if they continue 
in their present line of action. Excellent use is made 
of shadows and silhouettes to obtain extraordinary 
effects of weirdness and horror, and there are moments 
of great pictorial beauty. 


Everyone who knows Mr. Walter Sickert has known 
for some time past that one of the oddest caprices of a 
delightfully capricious humour was the desire to become 
a member of the Royal Academy. In anyone less fanci- 
ful it would be slightly derogatory to accept, thus 
grudgingly given, an honour that has been his due any 
time these last thirty years. It shows the power of 
established institutions in our strange land that a body 
so thoroughly discredited can thus flout the most dis- 
tinguished of living artists and yet whistle him to heel 
when his position is so completely established that he has 
nothing, and it has all, to gain by the transaction. 


But the author is chiefly to be - 


Messrs. Tooth, of 155, New Bond Street, have 
again, as last year, arranged a special exhibition of 
water-colours. A few modern works are included, but 
do not compare at all favourably even with the lesser 
water-colourists of the early nineteenth century, such 
as Varley, Callow, Havell, Copley Fielding, Cozens, who 
constitute the greater part of this exhibition. Of these 
Varley and Havell are perhaps the most interesting: 
Havell’s ‘‘ Near Ambleside’’ is very attractive, good 
both in design and colour. There are also two pictures 
by Turner: one, ‘‘ Rose Hill,’’ a slight, early work, 
charming both in subject and treatment, the other a 
romantic view on the Rhine, a small, dull painting in 
his later and freer manner. De Wint’s “‘ Exeter ’’ is 
a pleasing, if somewhat ordinary, aspect of a picturesque 
town ; Cotman’s ‘‘ On the Sarthe ”’ is pretty and very 
well painted, but not as interesting as much of his 
work, The only two pictures which are perhaps first- 
rate of their kind, which possess an air of distinction 
making them stand out among all the others in the room, 
are David Cox’s ‘‘ Low Tide’”’ and ‘‘ Travellers and 
Fisherfolk Crossing Lancaster Sands.’’ 


I wish the psychologists would explain what really 
happens to the ordinary human brain when it sits down 
to write a letter to the ‘‘ Times.’? The other day that 
newspaper gave the place of honour in its centre page 
to a letter of three-quarters of a column from Dr. A. 
Smithells. After half a column Dr. Smithells got to his 
main point, and her: it is in his own words:— 

“ Holding these views, it may seem strange that I 
should wish now to say what I have further to say. 

It is that we must be careful, in our resolute move for 

peace, not to be heedless of present danger, and that it 

seems to me the present danger lies in contentment 
with half-measures. Of half-measures towards peace 

I will say nothing, but of half-measures towards, I will 

not say war, but defence, I think something must be 

said. It is simply this: that, so long as we have an 
army, that is, so long as, by national assent, we prepare 
in that way for the defence of our country, it would 
be not only in the highest degree illogical, but in the 
highest degree dangerous, if the army did not put 
itself in a posture to deal with the kind of warfare 
which, to the best of my judgment, the most competent 
military authorities of this and other countries believe 
to be the warfare of the future, if warfare at all 
continues. I am no longer in the army, and have lived 
an entirely civilian life since I left it, but I am still 
burdened with the responsibility I felt on leaving the 
Gas Service—namely, that of trying to make clear, 
when it was necessary, that gas warfare had established 
itself permanently, and of helping to secure that, so 
long as the old order remained and the British Army 
was maintained for our national defence against foreign 
foes, it would be indispensable for the Army to give the 
fullest attention to gas warfare.”’ 
If you read this very carefully, you will discover that all 
that Dr. Smithells intended to’say was that the Army 
should give the greatest attention to gas warfare. Note 
that the doctor states categorically that he has left the 
Gas Service. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, November 29. Jean Sterling Mackinlay, 
matinée song recital, at the Aolian Hall. 

Marie Laurencin, oil paintings, etchings, and 
lithographs, at Leicester Galleries. 

Sunday, November 30. ‘‘ Dear Father,”’ Play Actors, 
at New Scala. 
Monday, December 1. 

Martin’s. 

Wednesday, December 3. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, D.Litt., 
on “‘ The Kings of the Hittites,’”’ at the Royal 
Society, at 5.15. 

British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, at 8, at 
Queen’s Hall. 

Thursday, December 4. Mr. Percy Simpson on ‘‘ Mar- 
lowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Faustus,’’ at 5.15, at 
the London School of Economics. 

Royal Philharmonic Concert, at 8, at Queen’s Hall. 

Friday, December 5. Gerald Cooper Chamber Concert, 
at 8.30, at Aolian Hall. 


“No Man’s Land” at St. 


Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


“LOOK UP THERE, WITH ME!” 


that Mr. J. Middleton Murry has a message and 

that it is contained in his new book, ‘‘ To the 
Unknown God ’’ (Cape, 6s.), so I read the book. As 
far as the message goes, I was completely disappointed, 
for it is a message which is only understandable by those 
who understand it. I am one of those old-fashioned 
people who want messages to be expressed in words and 
sentences which have a precise meaning; Mr. Murry is 
not. He objects to definitions; he uses words like 
‘* knowledge,’’ ‘‘ faith,’’ ‘‘ religion,’’ ‘‘ God,” to mean 
what they do not ordinarily mean, but he does not 
explain what he wants them to mean. Consequently his 
message degenerates into either platitudes like ‘‘ the 
good things are the things which make for life, and the 
bad things are the things which make for decay,” or 
vague injunctions about loyalty, passionate desires for 
truth, isolation, and ‘‘ holding the fort’’ of your 
editorial chair. 


| HAVE had a curious experience. People tell me 


* * * 


But I am not going to write about Mr. Murry’s 
message. What interests me is his literary style, and 
it is with regard to that that the curious experience 
occurred. Whether it was chance or whether it was a 
case of cause and effect, I do not know ; but after reading 
Mr. Murry I felt an irresistible impulse to open a work of 
an author for whom Mr. Murry himself expresses the 
most unbounded admiration. The work was ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ and, as I dipped about in its astonish- 
ing pages, I was suddenly struck with amazement. For 
I found that Mr. Murry’s literary style was indistin- 
guishable from that of one of the most famous characters 
in that famous novel. The resemblance is so remarkable 
that it cannot be mere coincidence. Of course I do not 
accuse Mr. Murry of plagiarism; it is one of those not 
uncommon cases in which one great writer or teacher has 
become so much a part of another that the second has 
been unconsciously, but deeply, impregnated with the 
thought and style of the first. 


* * * 


In order te test my discovery I read out to someone 
else passages from Mr. Murry and from Dickens inter- 
mixed, and asked my listener to tell me where Mr. 
Murry ended and Dickens began, and vice versd. My 
listener, though a literary expert, was quite unable to 
do so. In order to show this remarkable parallelism of 
style and thought, I propose to give here some of these 
composite quotations. They may, at any rate, afford an 
opportunity to some of my readers of exercising their 


literary acumen in “spotting’’ which sentences come 
from which author. 


“‘T use the word God and tremble. I cannot be for 
ever defining what I mean. Oh! let us not be for ever 
calculating, devising, and plotting for the future; I am 
weary of such arts. If our inclinations are but good 
and open-hearted, let us gratify them boldly, though 
they bring upon us Loss instead of Profit. I am nota 
Christian, I am not anything, but I have been forced 
to the conclusion that I am religious. I would gladly 
leave it at that. But (let us assume that it is simply 
because I am religious) I am frightened of being 
misunderstood. I don’t mind in the least when clever 
people say I have been converted, or as one did the 
other day, that I was running a Salvation Army and 
that he knew all about it; he had seen that kind of 
thing happen before. What of that! There is disin- 
terestedness in the world, I hope? We are not all 
arrayed in two opposite ranks: the offensive and the 
defensive. Some few there are who walk between; 
who help the needy as they go; and take no part with 


either side. If he really did know all about it, I think 
he would write rather differently, for he is a writer. .. . 
It does not matter in the least that he should be 
content to dismiss me as the founder of a new Salvation 
Army—it does not matter, that is, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I am not angry. I am hurt; wounded in my 
feelings: but I am not angry. But Lb think it matters 
a good deal to him; for it is a minor test of his own 
discrimination.”’ 
* * * 


“ T went to bed alone in my little house, for which 
I have no particular affection, but where I am at least 
undisturbed by alien personalities, where I read when 
the family suppose that I have retired to rest (some- 
times I injure my health more than I can quite justify 
to myself by doing so: but art is long and time is short), 
where I feel that, if anything goes wrong with me, I 
have only myself to blame, where I cannot have 
excitement even though I crave it. And now, having 
waked up, and spent a day utterly alone, having cooked 
myself many elaborate meals of mushrooms—I can get an 
enormous pound of them for sixpence—with cream, 
sugar, tea, toast, ham,— ‘And gs,’ suggested 
Charity in a low voice. —and eggs, said Mr. Pecksniff, 
even they have their moral. See how they come and 
go! Every pleasure is transitory. I can hardly remember 
how it was that I was so agitated twenty-four hours ago, 
when what I have now was remote, impossible, almost 
unimaginable to me. Every pleasure is transitory. 
We can’t even eat long. If we indulge in harmless 
fluids, we get the dropsy; if in exciting liquids, we 
get drunk. I can just remember that there was some- 
thing at once sinister and futile about the ticking of 
my clock ; it seemed to have become almost the whole 
of me, which was sinister, and to be saying: ‘This 
way—that way—no way—this way—that way—no way,’ 
which was futile. I swayed with it in a kind of empty 
irritation. Years ago, that was. | What a soothing 
reflection is that! ’’ 

* * * 


“But, whether or not I am guilty of vanity, it is 
a bold action in any man publicly to charge another 
with vanity; a bolder action still to declare, as Mr. 
Porter declares of me, that all I have written in these 
pages is rooted in vanity, and corrupted by it. Whether 
the charge is true or not I will not attempt to argue. 
I will not say how much it tries me; how it works 
upon my nature; how it grates upon my feelings. I 
do not care for that. 

“T can endure as well as another man. But what 
I have to hope, and what you have to hope, Mr. 
Porter (otherwise a great responsibility rests upon 
you), is, that this may not alter my ideas of 
humanity ; that it may not impair my freshness, or 
contact, if I ma¥ use the expression, my Pinions. It 
may be a comfort to you, if not now, at some future 
time, to know that I shall endeavour not to think the 
worse of my fellow-creatures in general, for what has 
passed between us. That, I hasten to say, is no small 
consolation to me. It is a relief. But having discharged 
—I hope with tolerable firmness—the duty which I 
owed to society, I will now, my dear sir, if you will 
give me leave, retire to shed a few tears in the back 
garden, as an humble individual.’’ 

* * 


“To have sat on a barren upland by the embers 
of a woodfire with our foreheads touching the stars, 
musing on nothing to the cry of the sad and restless 
es and the droning of a ghostly snipe... . 

eautiful starlight night! Behold the planets, how 
they shine! Behold the wonders of the firmament! 
How glorious is the scene! When I look up at those 
shining orbs, I think that each of them is winking 
to the other to take notice of the vanity of men’s 
pursuits. My fellow-men! you are much mistaken ; 
my wormy relatives, you are much deceived! The 
stars are perfectly contented (I —— so) in their 
several spheres. Why are not you? Oh! do not strive 
and struggle to enrich yourselves, or to get the better 
of each other, my deluded friends, but look up there, 
with me! Look up there, with me! with me an 
humble individual who is also an Insect like yourselves. 
Can silver, gold, or precious stones sparkle like those 
constellations! I think not. Then do not thirst for 
silver, gold, or precious stones; but look up there, 
with me! ” 


LzronarD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE “ANTI-JACOBIN.” 


Poetry of the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin.” Edited by L. Rick-Ox.ey. 
The Percy Reprints. (Oxford: Blackwell. 6s.) 
A Reprint of the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin becomes a 
temptation to dissertate of parody and its various kinds, 
of political satire and poetical satire. It is especially a 
temptation to plupge into the politics of the French Revolu- 
tionary epoch, to explain in one’s own fashion that great 
conflict of principles, the passions and mutual misunder- 
standings which drowned the millennium in blood. The 
Anti-Jacobin effusions are very far indeed from being “ pure 
poetry.” Like so much politica] writing, they appeal more 
to prejudice than to the imagination and to right reason ; 
and they are not yet remote enough for us to look at them 
as dispassionately as we look at Dryden’s political satires 
and Butler’s burlesque. There is little difficulty in imagin- 
ing how one partisan set of opinions might represent the 
Anti-Jacobin as a noble protest of outraged British integrity 
against the infamous gang of thieves who destroyed France ; 
and how the other might point to the self-interest and cun- 
ning of the English oligarchs in opposing the greatest move- 
ment of liberation which has ever inspired mankind... . 
Let us try to judge the Anti-Jacobin only as literature. 
Neither Canning nor Frere was a poet of any considerable 
strength or originality ; neither was a great satirist. Apart 
from the two well-known parodies, the ‘“‘ Needy Knife- 
Grinder’? and Rogero’s Song, there is hardly anything 
memorable in the whole book. You find nothing even dis- 
tantly resembling the satirical poetry of Aristophanes, so 
imaginative and, in the highest degree, artistic; nothing 
like the massive concentration of Dryden, or the rapid, 


crackling discharge of wit in Voltaire’s verse, or even the ~ 


hearty knock-about of Butler. The Anti-Jacobin poems hang 
fire; they remind one rather of the ineffective anti-Parlia- 
ment songs of Brome, who may have found truth, but cer- 
tainly did not find wit, at the bottom of the wine-cup. There 
is the same heavy effort at irony in both, the same opposing 
of fanaticism by fanaticism. Brome in “The Saint’s 
Encouragement” writes :— 
“Tis for religion that you fight, 
And for the Kingdom’s good; 
By robbing churches, plund’ring men. 
And shedding guiltless blood. 
Down with the orthodoxal train, 
All loyal subjects slay ; 
When these are gone we shall be blest 
The clean contrary way.” 
A century and a half later the Anti-Jacobin picked up the 
same pen to write “‘ The Army of England ”’ :— 
“ JOHN, tied to a stake, 
A grand baiting will make 
When worried by mastiffs of France ; 
What Republican fun 
To see his blood run 
As at Lyons, La Vendée, and Nantz.” 
That is mere political squibbing. Observe the extraordinary 
difference in thought and verse, in pungency of scorn, shown 
in “ Absalom and Achitophel ” :— 
** Achitophel still wants a chief, and none 
Was found so fit as war-like Absalon. 
Not that he wished his greatness to create, 
For politicians neither love nor hate: 
But, for he knew his title not allowed 
Would keep him still depending on the crowd, 
That Kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy.” 
Whatever else that may be, it is the satire of a poet; the 
Anti-Jacobin verses and the Songs of Brome are no more 
than clever doggerel by more or less able versifiers. More- 
over, it is surely a bad satirist who is so ignorant of his 
subject that he attacks foes and friends alike. The Anti- 
Jacobin lumps “ Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lambe 
& Co.” together, when Southey was already evolving towards 
. his subsequent Toryism, while Lloyd and Lamb were never 
revolutionaries. A few lines higher we read ‘“‘ The sect of 
Marat, Mirabeau, Voliaire.’’ The sharpest attack on the 
youthful Marat’s book was a review written by Voltaire. 
The great satirist does not make puny errors of that sort, 
beeause he knows what he is attacking and because he will 
not weaken the force of his attack. That is why Veltaire’s 


satire tells; no doubt he is unfair, but he never allows you 
to pick such holes in his work. “Dr. Akakia” is deadly in 
its raillery; but the quotations were from Maupertuis’s 
book, the views attributed to him were his. 

Except for the two already mentioned, the parodies of 
the Anti-Jacobin are unremarkable; they are too much 
like buffoonery, too superficial; they do not stab at the 
heart of the work parodied, they slash wildly at its man- 
nerisms. Thus, the parodies of Darwin’s “ Loves of the 
Plants” and of the Romantic German drama are rather 
absurd and boring. They are skits, not critical executions. 
What is objectionable in the Anti-Jacobin satires as works of 
art is their comparative ineffectiveness. De Quincey’s 
amateur would certainly complain that the tooling is clumsy 
and the effusion of blood excessive and inartistic. 


RiewarD ALDINGTON. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF LEARNING. 


A History of the University of Oxford. Vol. I., The 


Mediaval University. Vol. 

Seventeenth Centuries. 

(Methuen. 2ls,) 
Os a fine day and in good company there can be few more 
moving and impressive scenes than that which you may 
enjoy from the roof of Dr. Radcliffe’s Camera at Oxford. 
Before you to the north is the quadrangle of the great 
Library, once the old schools of the University, where Sir 
Thomas Bodley, over 300 years ago, undertook so bravely 
“to make it fit and handsome with seats and shelves and 
desks ’’ and “ to stir up other men’s benevolence” to help 
furnish it with books. A little way off to the right rises 
New College, with the long line of its chapel and hall, most 
stately of all the older foundations, but hardly changed in 
appearance from that day in April, 1387, when Wykeham’s 
scholars, singing a solemn litany, took possession of their 
new home. To the right again are the towers and roof of 
Queen’s, and the grey windows of Wren’s Library. And 
here below you are the courts of All Souls, now very opulent 
and leisurely, but going back to the days of old Archbishop 
Chichele, who, when he was a little boy feeding his father’s 
sheep, was picked out by the great William of Wykeham 
to be brought up at Winchester and to become one of the 
first Fellows of New College, and who at the end of his 
long and troubled life prepared this place for study and 
prayer, bidding his sckolars especially to pray for the souls 
of those who in the wars of the Kingdom of France had 
ended their lives. In the distance is the high and famous 
tower of “the Hall of the blessed Mary Magdalen, or, in 
common parlance, Maudeleyne ”"—for the charming sound of 
its name is even older than the college—which owes its origin 
to another Bishop of Winchester, inspired also by Wyke- 
ham’s example. Nearer to the right are the new Examina- 
tion Schools—already aged with the multitude of their 
victims—and close beside them the dark line of University 
College, and the tower of the gateway through which Shelley 
came and went. To the south, rising high before you, is 
the great Church of St. Mary, that was once the crowded 
centre of University life, where Convocation met and the 
chest was kept, and the scholars were summoned by its bell 
to ceremonies and services, or at times to fights with the 
townsmen, and from its high altar on that black St. Scholas- 
tica’s Day in 1355, when the whole University seemed likely 
to be destroyed, were dragged away to be beaten and 
murdered, so fierce was the hatred of learning even in those 
remote times. Beyond it is the lovely tower of Merton, 
oldest perhaps of all the colleges, and away to the south- 
west the great group of the towers and hall of Christ 
Church, by which Wolsey in the misery of his disgrace 
hoped, as he said, to eternize his name. And so you come to 
the little gabled quadrangle of Brasenose ; and over the trees 
of Exeter you look away to Balliol and Trinity and the 
distant tower of St. John’s. What a maze of crowded life 
is here concealed! Between the little turbulent city of the 
Plantagenet kings—to which Theobald of Etampes came 
over from Caen in the opening years of the twelfth century 
to teach divinity and the arts—and the stately and elaborate 
University of to-day, with Keble and the new Museum and 
Mansfield and Manchester appearing out there in the dis- 


IL, The Sixteenth and 
By CHARLES EDWARD MALLET. 
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tance, what vicissitudes there have been! And rival Churches 
have struggled here, and armies of the Civil War passed 
through it, and ambitious divines have preached and 
intrigued against one another, and the dons of the Restora- 
tion have reeled drunken through its streets. 

Of all this—and how much more besides!—Sir Charles 
Mallet, in the lettered ease of his retirement from political 
life, has set himself to tell the story; and in these two 
volumes, which are to have at least one successor, he has 
carried his tale down to the date of the glorious Revolution. 
It was a huge and formidable task ; even though many good 
men, like Rashdall and Maxwell Lyte and the Oxford 
Historical Society, had prepared the way. The amount of 
material is enormous. The dangers of pedantry were very 
great. To keep the sense of proportion must have been, as 
he says, one of the most difficult parts of the undertaking. 
But Sir Charles has succeeded in producing not only a 
learned and important work, but a very readable one too. 
His narrative is lively and well sustained. His quotations 
and illustrations are as a rule admirably chosen. With all 
his erudition and industry, he is never, or hardly ever, 
wearisome. It is, indeed, the best tribute to his style that 
in reading these volumes we have often wished that he had 
been a little more diffuse and let himself go more freely. 
He is sometimes apt to be content with a list of names, 
telling us but little of the lives of the men who bore them. 
Of Edmund Rich, for example, one of the first of English 
saints, though he quotes his admirable exhortation to his 
scholars—‘‘ Study as if you were to live for ever; live as if 
you were to die to-morrow ’’—he might well have given a 
fuller account. He does not even say that he came from 
Abingdon or that his body may still be seen behind the high 
altar at Pontigny. His sketch, too, of William of Wykeham 
is too meagre, though the picture of John Colet in a later 
chapter is excellently done. So is his chapter on the 
Medizval University at work—perhaps the best in the hook— 
but we are sometimes inclined to protest against his use of 
the words Church of Rome and Romanism, 4s, for instance, 
on p. 52. There is surely no need to anticipate by a single 
day our wretched disputes of religion, which nearly destroyed 
learning, and converted Oxford for almost 200 years into 
& mere preserve of the Anglican Church. But these are at 
the most small blemishes. Taken as a whole, this new 
history of Oxford is a delightful and fascinating book. 


ELEVEN POUNDS WEIGHT OF VERSE. 


Flame and Shadow. By SARA TEASDALE. (Cape. 4s. 6.) 

April Twilights. By Witta CaTHer. (Heinemann: 5s.) 

The Wayland-Dictrich Saga. By KATHERINE M. Buck. 
Vol. I. (Mayhew. 21s.) 

Herbert ' Trench: Collected Works. Three Vols., 25s. 
Selected Poems. One Vol., 4s. 6d. (Cape.) 

The Magic Grape. By Rxcinatp Cripps. (Bell. 3s, 6d.) 

Poems. By Henry Drrozio. (Milford. 7s. 6d.) 

The Well of Memory. By E. E. Spricut. (Hyderabad ; 
Government Printing Press. 7s,) 


Miss Bedell. By Cxaupe CoLLEER AsBort. (Chatto & 
Windus. 5s,) 


* But do you have to read ‘em all through? ’’ the rural post- 
man asked me with naive sympathy ; he had come to my door 
direct from the Post Office so as to rid himself of the parcel 
at once. ‘Every word,” I replied in solemn tones, and he 
rode away feeling much as Hinbad the Porter is related to 
have felt after his gossip with Sindbad the Sailor. 

I found “Flame and Shadow,” Sara Teasdale’s first 
book published this side. She is gifted with the generous 
overflow of spirit natural to her race, but a craftswoman 
controlling her emotion to the rise and fall of the well- 
mannered lyric. For instance :— 

‘“*T thought of you when I was wakened 
By a wind that made me glad and afraid 
Of the rushing, pouring sound of the sea 
That the great trees made. 


“One thought in my mind went over and over 
While the darkness shook and the leaves were thinned. 
I thought it was you who had come to find me, 
¥ou were the wind.” 
Se also Willa Cather, but her art is not so consistently 
exquisite and ordered. But there is a poem of hers here, 


“Macon Prairie,” which has the genuine Covered Wagon 
movement; the restless extra syllable of the blank verse 
I like very much indeed :— 


‘* They started with the great ox-teams from Hastings. 
Over the red grass prairies shaggy-coated 
Without a goal the caravan proceeded ; 
Across the table-lands and rugged ridges, 
Through the coarse grasses which the oxen breasted, 
Blue-stem and bunch-grass, red as sea-marsh samphire, 
Always the similar soft undulations 
Of the free breathing earth in golden sunshine, 
The hardy wind, and dun hawks flying over 
Against the unstained firmament of heaven.” 

Miss Buck’s undertaking of the “ Wayland-Dietrich 
Saga” commands admiration. She is writing it in monthly 
parts at 3s. a shot, bound up periodically in volumes at 
21s., of which this is the first. She sees her way through to 
the end of the fourth volume by August, 1925, and at a date 
not yet specified, but, say, by the next General Election, 
hopes to round off her story with a second part the 
size of the first. She is not merely poeticizing the two 
Scandinavian Sagas of Thidrek and Didrek, but co-ordinating 
and reorienting a whole body of related literature. Who 
will read it when it’s done? I fear not the general reader, 
for winters are not now so cold and inhospitable as when 
these tales were first told; nor is Miss Buck’s blank verse 
particularly thrilling. On the other hand, reference to her 
sources is frequently and exactly given, so interested scholars 
should find it useful. 

Next, Herbert Trench’s collected works in three volumes. 
It is very difficult to review him ; because of his recent death 
and because he is in the traditional sense far more com- 
pletely a poet than any of his fellows in this parcel, and has 
a reputation against which I could not and do not wish to 
say anything in denegration. But after reading his “ Deirdre 
Wedded,” his “Apollo and the Seaman,” his “ Battle of 
the Marne,” and the lyrics, I found myself querulously repeat- 
ing “ Many people seem to think . . . many people seem to 
think. . . .” To think what? And then the poem came to 
me, vivid and ungrammatical, the proper antithesis of any- 
thing Trench ever wrote, who, according to Mr. Harold 
Williams, his editor, “avowed himself a traditionalist in 
his judgment of human and artistic values, and was imbued 
with the classical spirit ” :— 


** Many people seem to think 
Plaster of Paris good to drink. 
Though conlicive unto Quist 
I prefer another Diet.” 

And I recalled the queer interpretative illustration by the 
author, Gelett Burgess: the 1890’ish Boston intellectuals 
drinking the vile stuff and slowly stiffening into the well- 
known postures of Dying Gaul, Discobolus, and the rest of 
them. And I saw what I had not previously seen, that 
Burgess was here criticizing the whole late Victorian view 
of art and poetry (one not yet altogether gone) that poetry 
is a readily prepared substance, a well-dehydrated gypsum, 
for instance, to be stored in a dry place, moistened, when 
required, with any convenient emotional or intellectual liquid, 
and poured into prepared moulds; and Burgess carried the 
metaphor to romantic excess by showing the poets in a rigor 
artis after they had used their own bodies as classical 
moulds. True, Trench used the very best Plaster of Paris, 
compounded according to his own recipe; he chose his 
moulds carefully, and saw that they fitted close, and so on. 
But a younger, livelier generation, while respecting Trench 
as a master of his craft, is likely to find any deep draught 
of his verse Conducive unto Quiet, and to prefer another 
Diet. It will demand an organic poetry growing unhampered 
by preconceptions of what form it must eventually assume. 

Mr. Reginald Cripps. <A lyric writer of the same genera- 
tion as Trench; not so ambitious, though. The following 
stanza, the last one of “ Villa Garden,” is a good sample of 
his well-filed, well-pumiced verse :— 

‘And all around a wealth is spread - 

Of phlox and dazzling sunflowers, 

Their bases brightly carpeted 

With Indian Cress, unknown to verse 
And yet a glory. Nought of grace 
Is wanting to this humble place.” 

The younger generation, again, will not understand the 
botanical limits of poetry which this ‘and yet” assumes, 
probably preferring the contrary sentiment that Indian Cress 
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is a good jumping-off place for a poetic flight, though actually 
not much to look at in the garden. 

And then Henry Derozio. A pathetic and distressing 
figure. Born 1809, died 1831. Of mixed Portuguese, English, 
and Indian blood, and the usual ill-health consequent. 
Dominated by Western ideas, and as a junior teacher in the 
Hindu College at Calcutta causing a great disturbance there 
by his public criticism of Indian religious beliefs. Though 
he claimed to love India, there is no slightest trace of India 
in his work beyond a few proper names. He wrote in the 
style of Byron and Campbell, and chiefly about freedom :— 

“Ts there none to say ‘ twas well’? 
Shall not fame their story tell, 
Why ~ fought and why they fell? 
"Twas to be free! 


**O, who would live a crouching slave 
While yet this earth can give a grave? 
Who would not rather death than shame 
While thinking on thine awful name, 

Thermopyle? ”’ 

Compare this with any of the Bengali Sakta Songs, 
which must have been current among Derozio’s pupils (‘Thomp- 
son and Spencer’s English translations of these were pub- 
lished this year in a cheap edition by the Oxford University 
Press), and then recall Lord Macaulay’s famous Minute on 
the subject of Western education for India, made a few 
years after Derozio’s death, to the effect that a shelf of books 
from any English library is worth the whole of Arabic and 
Sanscrit literature put together, that the East is at its best 
in poetry, but that competent judges hold that the best 
Oriental poetry does not come up to the level of even 
moderate English verse! One cannot blame Derozio; one 
can only regret that he did not appreciate Ramprasad Sen 
and his fellows equally with the contemporary English poets, 


and so give English poetry what, in a broad sense, it is 


weakest in—the poetry of Religion. 

Mr. E. E. Speight, now Professor of English in the 
Osmanic University of Hyderabad, and for many years 
resident in Japan, has a hundred years later than Derozio 
attempted to reconcile East and West. But the entente 
proposed by this collection of short, highly coloured lyrics is 
not based on anything firmer than an appreciation of the 
natural and poetical beauties common to both regions. It 
is poetry of literary reference, mostly : Campion and Lao Tze 
shyly shake hands; Richard Middleton serenades the 
maidens of Tokyo, but has to do it in the language of signs ; 
Alfred the Great fingers a Samurai sword-guard with the 
same doubtful smile as when he once fingered Othere’s walrus 
tooth. And nothing much comes of these encounters. 

And lastly Mr. Abbott. His work conforms so closely 
to the contemporary fashion in drawing-room verse that I 
can say how little I sympathize with this book without 
fear of injuring his sales. For those that like this sort of 
stuff this is the sort of stuff that they like, and Mr. Abbott 
provides it as neatly and generously as anyone. Disrespect 
under guise of friendship for a rustic Old Maid who grows 
phlox and white jessamine in her garden and whose cottage 
interior is minutely inventoried in short rhymed couplets 
(where picturesqueness comes in at the door friendship flies 
out at the window). The same disrespectful tolerance or 
admiration for village harlot, village lecher, the gipsy, the 
hedgers, the landlord. His verse recalls Messrs. Masefield 
(of the Everlasting Mercy), Blunden, De la Mare—without 
the passion of the first, the country wisdom of the second, or 
the melodious sorrow of the third. As for the trick of 
deliberate cruelty to rhyming consonants, 

‘*She crept from out her blankets, lit 
The candle-end in its broken stick,” 
though I am aware that Mr. W. H. Davies (a great man) 
has provided a precedent by rhyming “ world ” with “ cold,” 
the South Welsh intonation exculpates him; while Mr. 
Abbott is deliberately putting an accidental pip in his 
synthetic lemon squash. Mind you, I don’t mind “ false” 
rhymes in the least in their right place: “Lamb” can 
rhyme with “ Son” in a hymn-book or a public-house ballad, 
or in an out-and-out Bolshie flare-up. But... well... the 
long and short of it is that, living permanently in a cottage in 
a country village, both of them “picturesque” to visitors, but 
appreciated by me in a different sense, I have felt Mr. Abbott’s 
ruralities like a slap in the face; and I cannot see the poetry 
that doubtless is there. 
Rosert GRAvEs. 


EXOTIC AND OTHERWISE. 


Goha the Fool. By Apert Apis and ALBERT JOSIPOVICI. 
Translated by MorRRIS COLMAN. With a Preface by 
OcTAVE MIRBEAU. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

Balisand. By JosrEPH HERGESHEIMER. (Heinemann. 1s. 6d.) 

Dr. Graesler. By ARTHUR ScHNITZLER. Translated by E. C. 
SLADE. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Arter reading “Goha the Fool” it is a shock to turn to 
the introductory note by Octave Mirbeau. One had always 
thought French criticism was eminently free from empty 
enthusiasms, yet there one finds a very pleasant, competently 
manufactured book compared with ‘‘ Don Quixote ” and “ the 
masterpieces of Stendhal, Flaubert, and Tolstoy.” M. Jean 
de Pierrefeu is equally extravagant: the book is to him— 
I quote the advertisement—‘“a bit of Dostoievsky made 
luminous and serene.” Yet there is nothing in it to put 
such comparisons into anybody’s head. ‘‘ Goha the Fool” 
is a@ very good example of the novel which depends for its 
success on descriptions—in this case of foreign costumes, 
ceremonies, and ways of life. The descriptions are very 
good, the costumes and ceremonies beautiful and strange, 
the ways of life piquant. But if these are taken away there 
is very little left. The harem—very well described—is much 
more alive than its occupants, the Street of the Prostitutes 
far more interesting tkan the prostitutes. Goha himself is 
intended to be a mystical fool, but he is seen too much from 
the outside. His values ave chiefly pictorial, and when, 
near the end, he nearly succeeds in breaking through the 
frame, it is too late, and the touch of nature only discon- 
certs us. When he lies in the long grass on the banks of the 
Nile gazing at the ancient statue of Isis he is the centre of 
a composition which pleases us, but when he rebels against 
his miseries we are perturbed by this descent into the mere 
vulgarity of living. The book is a very finely wrought 
tapestry on which is represented the life of Cairo at some 
point in the eighteenth century. The figures are exactly 
outlined, the colours are magnificent. But the figures never 
step out of the design: they are not alive. It is no excuse 
to say that the Egyptians of the eighteenth century are so 
foreign to us that we could not possibly understand them. 
Tolstoi’s Cossacks are foreign to us, yet he makes them as 
comprehensible as the next-door neighbour. 

“ Balisand,” too, is a costume novel, but it is far less 
convincing as an example of that class than “Goha the 
Fool.” Adés and Josipovici do achieve verisimilitude; one 
feels that if their characters were alive they would move and 
speak as they are described moving and speaking. But it 
would be absurd to believe that anybody would ever speak 
like Mr. Hergesheimer’s characters, unless, indeed, he had 
had a long course of Mr. Hergesheimer’s own books. And 
his characters are as incredible as the things they say. His 
hero, Richard Bale, one of Washington’s lieutenants, 
“thought of himself, with a sense of the deepest right, more 
highly than he thought of the common multitude.” Later 
he informs his wife, “I’ve been hammered too much, the 
metal in me is too hard, to turn’‘and bend.” Further on, “as 
he had in effect told Lucia Beverley, he was what he was. 
For that he would apologize to no one.” In other words, he 
is a poor, dull devil, without brains, geniality, or any com- 
prehension of life or himself. That would not matter if 
Mr. Hergesheimer regarded him ironically, but he obviously 
admires him as a pattern of the old, aristocratic, American 
virtues. The reader can do nothing of the kind, however, 
and this deranges all the values of the book. There is a 
great deal of political conversation as meretricious as that 
in ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career,” on which it seems to be modelled. 
The gallery of little Southern landlords, who condescend to 
all the themes under the sun when they deign to express 
their grotesque opinions, is so uniformly snobbish that Mr. 
Hergesheimer seems to have overlooked it. There is not 
a passably human character in the book. 

Turning from it to “ Dr. Graesler,” one is at once in 
the company of a writer who knows what things are, how 
human beings behave, and what experiences make up human 
life. “Dr. Graesler”’ is not one of Schnitzler’s major works, 
but it shows on a small scale his masterly qualities. It is 
concerned, like most of his other works, with one of the 
multifarious manifestations of sex. It is perfectly objective. 
The author is moved by the comedy and tragedy of his 
theme, but he is not absorbed by them: he sees them as 
states, painful or pleasant, which will pass, fading into the 
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‘Just published: an important autobiography 


ANNALS ‘x ACTIVE LIFE 


vty Gen the Rt Hon Sir 
* Bt G.CM.G. 
Nevil Macready “ «cz. 

Morning Post ‘‘ The author has led an active life, 
and he has given us an active book . . . always 
vivid and vivacious ” 

Yorkshire Post ‘‘ One of the most satisfying books 
of memoirs that has come our way. . . he has lived 
like a man and writes like one ” 

Daily Mail ‘‘ He has written one of the most 
remarkable books of n -moirs that have appeared 
since the war ” (2 vols illus 42/-) 





Just published—Lady Paget’s memoirs continued 


IN MY TOWER 


oy Walburga Lady Paget 
Author of ‘‘ Embassies of Other Days,” (4th ed.) 
of which the Morning Post said ‘‘ the romantic charm 
of a world that has passed away lingers, like the 
odour of lavender, even about the pages that were 
written in later years” and the Evening Standard 
‘* good stories abound in these wittily written, 
thoroughly informative volumes, with much shrewd 
philosophy . . . whatever may be said for or against 
the Victorian era, Lady Paget’s work will surely 


refute the prevailing charge that it was dull ” 
(2 vols illus 42/-) 











Gen Sir John 


COW AN G.C.B. 


M.V.O. 


Maj Chapman-Huston & Maj Owen-Rutter 
General Sir John Cowans has been aptly described 
as the greatest Quartermaster since Moses. His 
work in that highly important post and as member 
of the Army Council from 1912-1919 was invaluable. 
He was the only member of the Army Council who 
served throughout the war. His love of life and of 
sport, his warm comradeship and unfailing helpful- 
ness gained him many friendships and brought him 


into contact with the most notable people of his time 
(2 vols illus 42/-) 


by 


Natural History of 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


ov F, W. Frohawk “22: 

With a preface by Lord Rothschild 
A magnificent work with 60 colour and 4 black-and- 
white plates showing every phase of the life-cycle 
of all our 68 British Butterflies : as regards the letter- 
press also the book is unique in being the only 
work in any language containing a complete and 
authoritatively accurate account of the life history 
of all these genera. It is hardly necessary to say 
that every nature lover should possess himself of 
these two handsome volumes (£6 68 illus) 





With LAWRENCE in ARABIA( 7.) 
Lowell Thomas 


The famous exploits of Colonel Lawrence, ‘‘ the 
uncrowned King of Arabia,”’ will be read with eager 
interest by all who appreciate the importance of 
his services to the Empire. This thrilling story 
of the East is not only a splendid record of critical 
years, but also a wae chronicle of British 
pluck and enterprise (illus 21/-) 





MEMOIRS of 
Maj Gen Sir Hugh McCalmont K¢8 


The story of a soldier’s life. From Eton, Sir Hugh 
passed into the army and saw much service in many 
parts of the world—in Canada, in Egypt, in India, 
in South Africa: there are vivid pen pictures of 
the Boer War and the fall of Khartoum. The book 
has an added interest in that the author is not only a 
soldier but an artist and a musician (illus 18/-) 








The ROMANCE of EMPIRE 


A new edition. 
(10/6) * 


Sir Philip Gibbs 





No writer of to-day has a more graphic or vivid pen than Sir Philip Gibbs, to whom the meaning of Empire 


is more than a mere ephemeral idea. 


In this book Sir Philip gives expression to his great theme in a 


manner well fitted to arouse our enthusiasm. 





ASMODEUS or the Devil on Two Sticks 


Le Sage’s world-famous satire and delicately illustrated in colour and in black-and-white 


(illus 21/-) bv Joseph Farington ea. wv James Greig 


Vol IV of the FARINGTON DIARY 





Kitty Shannon 
(Just published) 


(illus 24/-) Illustrated by 














In this, the fourth volume, we meet Napcleon, Wordsworth, Burke, Turner and Other eminent men of history 


(illus 18/-) 


SOME REMINISCENCES 


‘* The ‘ great men’ of South Africa were the young. 


their existence in this rugged community . 
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The POPE «avs 18/-) 
DAYS of a KNIGHT 


(16 illus 21/-) 


A persona grata at the Vatican, the author is particularly 
qualified to write on the Papacy. 





Sir Lionel Phillips, Bt. 


Itisa ee picture that Sir Lionel has given us of 
.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
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Sir Charles Payton (“Sarcelle” ) 





Describes the brilliant and remarkable career in California, Morocco, Italy and France of this well-known 


literary sportsman 


TEN YEARS AFTER (292) « 


BEAU BRUMMELL 


(illus 21/-) 


Prince of Fops and the greatest dandy of all times, 
the ladies of the Court, knew the art of ‘‘ leg-pulling ” 


ELEONORA DUSE the story of her 


‘ A complete picture of Europe since the 
spring of 1914. The book is a triumph of concentration 


(ready shortly) 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


—Sunday Times 


Lewis Melville 


Beau Brummell, the friend of Royalty and darling of 
to a degree : 
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general process of life. This gives his comedy a suspended, 
almost threatening note ; this also makes the tragedy in his 
novels not absolutely calamitous: things go on after the 
blow has fallen. They go on, but on a lower level of vitality, 
in the weakened form in which they can be borne by the 
protagonist. Dr. Graesler, after turning to life in middle 
age, has to fall back, after sufferings which he does not think 
he will survive, on a weakened, insipid solution of what he 
sought. It is timidity which has brought all his misfortunes 
upon him. Schnitzler has a very clear apprehension of the 
fatality of personal qualities, a sense, which Thackeray had 
more strongly than any other English novelist, that the 
timid man will always act timidly, the egoist always be under 
some disguise egoistic, and that our fixed attributes, of which 
we are often unconscious, work out our fate. When Graesler 
acts on impulse, it is with the desperate, blundering rashness 
of a timid man, and, the consequences of his mistake over, 
he returns to the ordained tyranny of his nature. The story 
is overwhelmingly sad, the treatment almost cruelly 
sympathetic, the sequence of events inevitable and clear. 


Epwin Murr. 


THE PROBLEM OF KENYA. 


With an Introduction by 


Kenya. By Dr. Norman Leys. 
(Hogarth Press. 145s.) 


Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 


For some years now public opinion has felt increasing 
uneasiness about Kenya Colony—the native question, the 
Indian problem, the Soldier Settlement experiment, the 
economic position—all these and kindred questions are at 
last brought under collective review by the authoritative 
pen of Dr. Norman Leys, an ex-official. Here for the first 
time the whole complicated situation is portrayed. The 
basic cause of the trouble in Kenya Colony is made quite 
clear. There is to-day in that Colony a fierce struggle 
being waged for the ownership of the land, and with it, 
of course, the labour of the 2,500,000 natives. On the one 
side are ranged, consciously or unconsciously, under the 
leadership of certain titled concessionaires, the settler, 
the trading, and the missionary forces, also the greater part 
of the official machinery. - This body of opinion believes, 
doubtless in the main quite sincerely, that it is the white 
man’s mission to civilize and to develop the native inhabi- 
tants and their lands. In opposition to these forces are 
subconsciously the 24 millions of native inhabitants, a few 
settlers, one or two inarticulate missionaries, and officials. 
The Colonial Office in London endeavours to hold the 
balance, giving the benefit of any doubt to the natives. 
All this is clearly set forth in the pages of “ Kenya.’’ The 
issue is crudely simple, namely, is Kenya Colony to be 
developed along the lines of a white plantation system or is 
the development to be that of a native cultivation of raw 
products ? 

It is not too late to save Kenya Colony from the 
plantation system, but it will be a difficult task. In the 
first place, huge areas of the best lands have been 
alienated; according to Dr. Leys no less than £9,000,000 
worth of land occupied by the Masai alone has been 
allotted to concessionaires and others, one titled settler 
walking off with something like 100,000 acres, whilst one 
syndicate secured no less than 500 square miles! The 
story of the expropriation of the Masai, whilst being one 
of the most absorbing chapters of the book, cannot fail 
to cause a blush of shame to every Britisher who reads it. 
The whole process is laid bare, and the detailed account of 
it fortified by judicious selections from official reports. But 
the story of the Masai does not stand alone. The 
“ removal ’’ of other tribes from their lands is instructive 
as illustrating the system. The first broad line of deduc- 
tion which runs through the book is the one obvious to all 
students of Colonial policy—this system, if carried out, 
must be accompanied by “ risings,’’ punitive expeditions, 
labour laws, forced labour ordinances, registration and 
“ finger-print ’’ ordinances, the whip, and the atrocity. 
The British public and the Kenya settler should recognize this 
one thing, namely, that, whilst the present trend in Kenya 
is towards the plantation system, the revolting facts set 
forth with such accuracy in Chapter VII. will continue to 
disgust the best opinion in Kenya Colony and generate public 


indignation in the Homeland. British opinion is slow to 
move, but it will soon cease to denounce such atrocities 
as flogging natives to death, and demand to know the root 
cause of the mischief. 

In almost every book of this kind there has always 
been depicted a group, generally missionaries, who have had 
the vision to penetrate the mists of their surroundings—some- 
times it is a single lionhearted Anglican like Shearly 
Cripps, a stout Congregationalist like A. E. Jennings, 
or an enthusiastic Methodist like John White. Dr. Leys 
discloses no such heroic figure; he quotes from the amazing 
document which gave the support of the Bishops and “ the 
head of the Scottish Mission’? to the Forced Labour 
Ordinance, wherein they said that “ some form of pressure 
must be exerted if an adequate supply of labour necessary 
for the development of the country is to be secured ’’—a 
statement from the effect of which the missionary forces 
in East Africa will find it hard to escape. Dr. Leys seems 
to think that this well-meant but unhappy document was 
due to environment and to a real desire to secure some- 
thing less evil than the prevailing practice. A stronger 
stand against forced labour, a stern declaration that it was 
no part of administrative functions to find labour for 
private interests, would surely have been more appropriate 
to the occasion and more edifying to the Church. 

Dr. Leys establishes beyond dispute the fact, which 1s 
now being recognized, that wholesale expropriation of 
native communities in the tropics from their lands must 
lead to the exploitation of their labour. He says truly 
that there are two safeguards—“ first, the prevention of 
political control by the concessionaires over the countries 
in which their estates lie; and second, the pursuit of such 
a policy in the land outside the alienated areas as would 
give to every native of the soil the opportunity of support- 
ing himself by his own exertions.” If, in addition to this, 
it is true that the newer, better, and sounder view is 
gaining ground in Kenya, that the administration is stand- 
ing firm against further alienations of land, and that the 
settlers are coming to see that the god of ethics walks 
hand in hand with the god of economics, or, stated as a 
practical issue, that cotton grown in abundance by the 
native and “handled” by the white man gives a greater 
measure of prosperity for all, then Dr. Leys will have no 
reason to regret the painstaking labour he has put into his 
admirakle book—“ Kenya.” 

J. H. Harris. 


LORD MINTO. 
Lord Minto. By Jonn Bucuan. (Nelson. 2!s.) 


We need not suppose that in 1905, when Lord Curzon was 
leaving India, the expiring Balfour Government acted con- 
sciously on the Palmerstonian maxim, “ When in difficulty 
send an Elliot.” But it came to the same thing. An Elliot of 
Minto was chosen, after his six pléasant years in Canada, to 
follow the most provocative Governor-General since Dal- 
housie, and no one to-day would say that it was a bad 
choice. Almost any strong or original man would have been 
an added danger in India at that stage. Minto, a sportsman 
with a turn for soldiering, had the right habit of mind, 
and was quick at finding out that a Viceroy could do a great 
deal of good if only he gave “evidence of some feelings of 
sympathy.’’ A few days after his awkward arrival at Bombay 
(it was awkward, because Lord Curzon, who declined to follow 
the custom of handing over charge in Calcutta, was awaiting 
on the spot his hour of release), John Morley went to the 
India Office, and the two men entered upon the sparring 
partnership, one side of which is entertainingly revealed in 
Morley’s “ Recollections.” Mr. Buchan, in giving the other 
side, presents Morley as touchy and consequential, and 
the Viceroy treating him as though he had the temper of a 
prima donna, Such extracts as he gives from Minto’s letters 
show that the friendly antagonists, though not 
at all comparable on the ground of knowledge and thought, 
were by no means unequally matched in character. Minto, 
of course, had his eye on the daily business of governing 
India; Morley was anxious about his Reforms, and was 
harassed incessantly by the Radicals in the House. In 1909, 
the year of the India Councils Bill, these attacks had to do 
mainly with the deportation of ceriain Bengali leaders with- 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


This is the loveliest of Autobiographies 


By SELMA LAGEROF. 
With a sensitiveness to beauty and a charm of style 
which won for her the NOBEL Prize for Literature. 
Selma Lagerléf recites this idyllic story of her life at 
Marbacka, the house of the Lagerléfs. 10/6 net. 











THE REMINISCENCES OF A 
FIDDLE DEALER. 


By DAVID LAURIE. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

As @ buyer and seller of historic violins the author 
travelled all over the Continent and handled the most famous 
violins of the day. He writes sincerely and modestly, and has 
many interesting anecdotes to tell. 





OLD SPODE A Handbook for Collectors. 


By T. G. CANNON. With 57 plates in colour and 
half-tone. F’cap 4to. Printed on fine antique laid 
paper. 18/- net. 
“A handsome education in old Spode.’—Gentlewoman. 





Fourth Impression. 


TOWARDS THE STARS. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ The 

Eternal Masquerade.”’ 7/6 net. 

Messages from the Dead—‘ A very brilliant and enthralling 
book.”—SIR A. CONAN Doyig in the Daily News. 


Please send for new catalogue. 











T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30, New Bridge St., London, E.C.4 
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in every land should own 


“THE GRANTA” 


AND ITS 


CONTRIBUTORS 
1889—1914 


A seleciion of the work of Cambridge 

wr ters, many now famous men, who in 

their undergraduate days wrote prose 
and verse. 


Edited with a long introduction by 
F. A. RICE, and with a preface by 


A. A. MILNE 
Manchester Guardian: ‘“‘ Few books have given 
one more genuine pleasure than this. ... Fhough, 


doubtless, hundreds of old Cambridge men will 
treasure Mr. Rice’s book, it will appeal to a much 
wider circle. .. . Mr. Rice has used his own judg- 
ment, and has done it well. The book is just what 
it purports to be... and it has a permanent 
interest.”’ 


Observer: ‘*-An exceedingly handsome volume. 
... Mr. Rice has done his work of selection 
admirably.”’ 


Many illustrations 
31/6 net 
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The Political Novel. 

Its Development in England and America. 
MORRIS EDMUND SPEARE. 

The Author devotes most space to Disraeli, but has 
chapters on Trollope, George Eliot, George Meredith, 
and others. With frontispiece. tos. 6d. net. 


The Literary Genius of the Old Testament. 
By P. C. SANDS. A book that is written from a 
novel standpoint. It treats the Old Testament from 
the literary view, and studies the respective merits 
of the Hebrew writers. 3s. 6d. net. 


Master Richard Quyny. 

Bailiff of Stratford-on-Avon and Friend of William 
Shakespeare. By EDGAR I. FRIPP. This book, by 
the Editor of the Minutes and Accounts of the Cor- 
poration of Stratford-upon-Avon, 1554-1620, treats of 
the burgher-life of Stratford in the time of Shake- 
speare. tos. net. 


Egypt and the Army 

By Lieut.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. This book 
attempts to give a full and accurate account of 
Egypt during the War and since that time up to 
to-day and to relate how and why Egypt threw off 
the yoke of British occupation. 16s. net. 


Shortly. 
Oxford Books for Boys and Girls, 


There are books for all ages: full-length stories of 
adventure and school for boys or girls. Three long 
stories by the popular HERBERT STRANG, these 
are a new venture, and may be obtained for half-a- 
crown. Then there are the Annuals, six in number ; 
the four Big Books, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each; stories 
for younger children, and many new attractive 
picture books, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Write to Messrs. Methuen for their Illustrated 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
By L. E. ELLIOTT, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
The romance of the Spanish Republics. 


THE ELEMENTS OF COLLOIDAL 
CHEMISTRY 


By Professor Dr. HERBERT FREUNDLICH. 


7s. 6d. net. 
A work essential to students. 


A MUSICAL ODYSSEY 
By H. E. WORTHAM. 6s. net. 
The candid confessions of a musical critic. 


THE BRIDGE MIND 


By Brig.-Gen. C. A. SYKES, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Secretary of the Portland Club. 3s. 6d. net. 
The psychologist at the card table. 


THE RETURN OF THE CUTTY SARK 


By C. FOX SMITH. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
The epic of the famous clipper. 
HEALTH AND SELF-CURE EXER- 


CISES : Based on Scientific Methods. 
By A. WALLACE-JONES. With numerous 
Diagrams. Js. 6d net. 

The art of healing one’s self. 
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out trial. Mr. Buchan quotes from Morley a passage that 
Lord Birkenhead, in his new office, may note with interest : — 
‘‘A very clever Tory lawyer, F. E. Smith, the rising 

hope of his party, ahd not at all a bad fellow, has joined 
the hunt. . . ou will understand that I have no notion 

of giving way whatever happens, unless you see a chance of 

releasing some or all of the détenus one of these days. . . . 

F. E. Smith said to a friend of mine, ‘ I would not object 

to deportation in an emergency if the man who imposed it 

was an English country gentleman!’ ‘ But then,’ was my 
answer, ‘ what else is Lord Minto ?’”’ 

Morley, as we know, was a despotic Secretary of State. 
The Viceroy complained of his continuous interference with 
the Government of India in the details of administration, but 
he declined to be upset. Minto was an imperialist of the 
older pattern. He disliked both Chamberlain and Rhodes, 
but had a kindly feeling for Keir Hardie, whose famous visit 
to India befell in his time. His Canadian Governor-General- 
ship coincided with the term of Laurier’s greatest power, and 
it included the noisy controversy over the Canadian militia. 
Mr. Buchan’s memoir is a most successful piece of work— 
bright in narrative, and in its use of letters and official 
documents a model. 


SING ALL A GREEN WILLOW. 


Isvor. By Princess BIBESCO. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a book of exceeding beauty ; remote yet not unreal, 
seen through a glass neither dark nor rose-coloured. The 
beauty is reflected as the willow sees the heavens in the 
stream :— 


(Heinemann. 


‘* Oh fair enough are sky and plain, 
But I know fairer far : 
Those are as beautiful again 
That in the water are.” 

“Tsvor” is the story of the seasons and festivals in the 
Country of the Willows, where paganism and Christianity 
have joined hands, where Time and Change visit not, except 
to turn the leaves and make the young corn spring. One 
feels that it demands a Walter Pater as reader and reviewer, 
remembering his “ Denys l’Auxerrdis” and his Appreciation 
of Wordsworth. With his trained and sensitive palate he 
would have savoured, how exquisitely, the half-tone descrip- 
tions, the harmonizing of classical and romantic, the anti- 
quity, the tranquillity, the Hellenic echoes, the folk-songs, 
the Saint’s Day ceremonies and superstitions. He would 
have recognized, above all, a kindred spirit in the author. 

Princess Bibesco might have taken as her text the famous 
passage in the preface to the second edition of the “ Lyrical 
Ballads ” :— 

‘The principal object was to choose incidents and situa- 
tions from common life . . . because in that condition the 
releasing some or all of the détenus one of these days. . 
they can attain their maturity, are less under restraint, and 
speak a plainer and more emphatic language; because in 
that condition of life our feelings co-exist in a state of 
greater simplicity . . . because in that condition the pas- 
sions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and per- 
manent forms of nature.” 

She has written of Roumania as Wordsworth in his poems, 
and his sister Dorothy in her diaries, wrote of the Lake 
District. | Her genius is less naturally mystic, but her 
material is more rich and strange. Her peasants have some- 
thing, a tradition, a religious sense, call it what you will, 
more complex than that which the Leech-gatherer and 
Michael could present. 

We cannot give in detail the contents of a book which 
will appeal intensely to all kinds of readers: to the poet, 
the classical scholar, the Christian, to the lovers of Hardy, 
of Theocritus, of the Old Testament, of the Gospels, of “ The 
Golden Bough.’”’ Here one may read of Lazarus Saturday, 
when three little girls go round from door to door celebrating 
in a ballad Lazarus of Bethany who was restored to life, 
Lazarus the ill-fated one who perished on his wedding eve, 
and Lazarel who died from a longing to eat cake; of Palm 
Sunday, which looks back also to the Rape of Proserpine, 
when the maidens gather flowers and sing :—- 

‘*O my sweet-scented flower, become a dragon with nine 
tongues of gold! With wings of gold and a tail of gold, 
all of gold, pointed and twisted! And go forth into the 
villages to find him who shall love me! 

** If he sleeps, let him arise! If he is risen, let him be 


off! Straightway let him leave his father and his mother, 
his brother, and his friend! ”’ 


One may read of the white tides that break gently over 
this grey and green land, tides of fruit blossom or of sheep 
flocks or of soft, powdery dust. 

With great skill the author balances herself between 
superstition on her right hand, in the person of the old 
peasant, Outza, and common sense on the left, represented 
by the prim and civilized Miss Pitts. This is characteristic 
of the artistry with which the book is written. 

‘TIsvor ” has no parallel in English, although the figures 
in it recall Wordsworth’s Highland Reaper and, perhaps, 
Tess Durbeyfield and Marty South. As we said at first, the 
atmosphere seems in some way strangely purified. In this 
country of the willows, although there are many tragic and 
passionate incidents, one feels that Marian’s nose is never 
raw and red, and that the Wife of Bath would jar sadly :—- 

‘* The pools and rivers wash so clean 
The trees and clouds and air, 
The like on earth was never seen, 
And oh that I were there.” 

To read a few pages of one of Mr. T. F. Powys’s books 
after “ Isvor” is a curious and entertaining experience. Cne 
recalls with a shudder the words quoted above—-‘‘ Humble 
and rustic life was chosen .. . because in that condition 
the passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and 
permanent forms of nature.” One can hardly say of Mr. 
Powys’s Wessex that it is a place where “a man will never 
speak of the woman he loves without quickening a tender emo- 
tion in his listener beforehand, by naming first something 
that has itself tenderness, that blossoms and grows green.” 

We have seldom read a translation that smelt less of 
the lamp. Mr. Hamish Miles has a sensitive ear and a 
poetic power over words. The flower-like qualities of the 
book do not wither in their new soil. 


A GREAT CRICKET CAPTAIN. 


Recollections and Reminiscences. 
(Williams & Norgate 12s. 6d.) 


Wir the exception of W. G. Grace, the cricket field has not 
known a more potent personality than Lord Hawke. He 
broke no records. His figures, even allowing for the immense 
difference between the wickets of 1890 and to-day, were very 
moderate. In forty years of first-class cricket he scored only 
thirteen centuries. Only once did he score over a thousand 
rans for Yorkshire in a season. His average for the 735 
innings he played in championship matches was 20.28. He 
never in a single season of county cricket averaged more 
than 32 runs an innings. He never played in England in 
a Test Match. But statistics in Lord Hawke’s case prove 
nothing. He went in No. 8 or 9 for a side that included 
J. T. Brown, F. 8. Jackson, Hirst, Denton, Tunnicliffe, and 
Peel. As often as not it was his job to get runs quickly or 
get out. Had he been qualified for a county weak in batting, 
a county for whom he would have had to place himself in the 
upper half of the batting order, he would have made many 
more runs. For Cambridge he went in first wicket down. But 
fou Yorkshire he was a captain who played, when it was 
required of him, a captain’s innings. 

And there has never been a greater captain. “ When 
he took over the leadership of Yorkshire,” P. F. Warner has 
elsewhere told us, “things were not as they should have 
been. There was little discipline and practically no esprit 
de corps.” But within a few months the entire spirit of York- 
shire had been changed. And perhaps the most interesting 
part of Lord Hawke’s autobiography is the story, quietly and 
modestly told, of the methods by which he established that 
tradition of sportsmanship which characterized Yorkshire 
ericket for thirty years, but which to-day Yorkshire would 
seem to have forgotten. Lord Hawke was as firm as he was 
friendly. He dropped Moorhouse from the side for slackness, 
and he dropped Peel, when Peel was probably the greatest 
all-rounder in the country, because he came drunk 
on to the field. One wonders how many captains 
would have the courage to do that to-day. Fortune justified 
his courage. Within a few months of Peel’s dismissal 
Rhodes had been discovered to take his place. 

But Lord, Hawke was not only a county captain. He 
represented English cricket in the Colonies as no other 
Englishman ever has or ever can represent it. “He was,” 
in P. F. Warner’s words, “the first to preach the gospel 


By Lord HAWKE. 
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of cricket through the Empire.’’ He led sides in India and 
Ceylon, in Canada, in South Africa and the United States, 
in the West Indies and New Zealand and Australia. He 
used to be described as the ‘‘ Odysseus of cricket.” 

Lord Hawke has no lack of material for his reminiscences. 
And although he is a man of many interests, he writes almost 
entirely of cricket, of the men he has met, and the matches 
he has played in. He is able to tell a number of excellent 
stories, many of which are new. And he is in his criticisms 
refreshingly sincere. We are a little tired of hearing in 
such books player after player described as “ the best of good 
fellows” ; some of them, we know, cannot have been. And 
they must all of them have had their faults. It is a relief to 
find Lord Hawke saying that Hayward played for his average, 
and that J. T. Brown was inclined to bag the bowling, and 
that he had his head turned by successes in Australia and 
became jealous and something of a snob. Such criticisms make 
Lord Hawke’s praise of Tunnicliffe and Hunter so very 
much more genuine. Atec WavuGH. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Or literary books which are farther afield than the ordinary 
“A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times” (a.p. 
1500-1924), by Professor E. G. Browne (Cambridge University 
Press, 35s.) is onc of the most important recently published. 
It is the fourth volume in a series which Professor Browne 
has published in the course of twenty-two years, and com- 
pletes his literary history of Persia. It has some beautiful 
and interesting photographs. 

Another literary history of note is ‘‘The History of the 
English Novel,” by Dr. Ernest Baker (Witherby, 16s.), 
which deals with the beginnings of English fiction and its 
development down to the Renaissanes. “ English Literature 
before Chaucer,” by P. G. Thomas (Arnold, 8s. 6d.), is an 
introduction to the study of pre-Chaucerian literature; it 
divides its subject into two parts, the Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English periods. Other critical works which deserve 
notice are: “ A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne,”’ 
by E. M. Simpson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15s.); a new 
edition of ‘‘A Popular History of English Poetry,’ by 
T. Earle Welby (Philpot, 15s.); “ Aspects of the Modern 
Short Story,” by Alfred C. Ward (University of London 
Press, 7s. 6d.); and “Tragedy,” by W. Macneile Dixon 
(Arnold, 6s.). 

Mention should also be made of the interesting experi- 
ment being made by Professor Oliver Elton and his publisher. 
Various chapters of Professor Elton’s ‘“‘ Surveys of English 
Literature,’ 1780-1830 and 1830-1880, which were published 
in 1912 and 1920, have been revised and are being reissued 
in separate little volumes (Arnold, 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. 
paper). The six volumes published deal with Wordsworth, 
Scott, Shelley, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, the 
Brownings, and Dickens and Thackeray. 

Translations of foreign classics seem to become more and 
more popular, and two rather remarkable ones have recently 
appeared. Laclos’s famous “ Les Liaisons Dangereuses,”’ 
translated by Mr. Aldington under the title ‘‘ Dangerous 
Acquaintances,’ makes a new volume in the Broadway 
Translations (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). That fascinating book, 
“ Adolphe,” by Benjamin Constant, has been translated by 
Paul Hookham (Philpot, 10s. 6d.). A very different book, but 
in its own way extremely interesting, is “ French Head- 
quarters, 1915-1918,” by Jean de Pierrefeu (Bles, 10s. 6d.), 
which in its French original went into many editions. 

Among biographies and diaries two books stand out: 
the first is a fine new edition of “‘ Memoir of Thomas Bewick,” 
to which Mr. Selwyn Image has written an interesting intro- 
duction (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.); the second is the fourth 
volume of ‘‘ The Farington Diary ” (Hutchinson, 21s.). Four 
other biographies or reminiscénces just published are: 
“John Viscount Morley,” by Brigadier-General John H. 
Morgan (Murray, 10s. 6d.); ‘Confessions of the Marquis 
de Castellane”’ (Butterworth, 21s.); ‘‘My Life Story,” by 
Arthur Lynch (Long, 15s); and “ Men and Mansions,”’ by 
Harold Spender (Butterworth, 10s. 6d.). 

A different type of biography is that of the “ Roadmaker 
Series’ (Parsons, 4s. 6d. each). This series aims at giving in 
books of about 200 pages the lives of eminent British men 


and women who have contributed to human knowledge or 
progress. Five volumes recently published are: ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,” by Gwen John; “Lord Lister,” by Cuthbert 
Dukes; “William Harvey,” by R. B. Hervey Wyatt; 
‘Michael Faraday,” by W. L. Randell; and “Samuel 
Butler,” by C. E. M. Joad. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Sparks Among the Stubble. By Constance Maup, 

Allan. 103. 6:1.) 

That Miss Maud’s aim in presenting us with these 
studies of “ Shining Ones ’’ is of the highest we do not need 
to be assured even by the Bishop of Kensington. Canon 
Wilberforce, Agnes Weston, Mistial, W. T. Stead—to name 
a few—were all remarkable people, and if Miss Maud could 
make us understand in what their greatness consisted we 
should be deeply in her debt. But then words are treacher- 
ous servants; they slip and flow and cover the forms which 
they try to make clear. Miss Maud’s pen runs too easily 
and with too little direction from the writer. For example, 
she says that Queen Victoria had never met Miss Weston: 
“Then one May morning in 1898, even as the long silent 
stirring of the sap burst into green leaf in Windsor Forest, 
so the Queen put forth a sudden sign of stirring life, and a 
telegram flew like a bolt out of the blue,’’ &c. Continued 
over many pages, mostly of panegyric, that style is fatiguing : 
we read on without attending to what we are reading. Nor 
is grammar her strong point. “On the Conscientious Ob- 
jector objecting to place his own valued person in danger, 
and whose friends became aware of this autocratic Con- 
science for the first time when the call to enlist went forth, 
he poured fierce scorn.’’ But the book is extremely well- 
meaning, and the friends of the heroes will be gratified. 

* * - 
Old Spode. By T. G. CanNon. (Werner Laurie. 18s.) 


Josiah Spode shares with Wedgwood the dubious dis- 
tinction of having industrialized the craft of pottery, thus 
putting an effective end to its history as an art. But Spode 
had none of the classical pretensions and little of the real 
culture of Wedgwood, and his productions and the produc- 
tions of his successors are fully charged with all the terrible 
tediousness of bourgeois enterprise. Nevertheless, the ware 
has survived in considerable quantities, is being collected 
eagerly, especially by Americans, and is attaining a value 
out of all proportion to its merits (a pair of vases recently 
fetched as much as £210). In such circumstances a monv- 
graph was to be expected—and welcomed. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Cannon has es the need in a very satisfactory 
manner. His extremely exiguous text does not seem to 
embody any origina] research. The first Josiah Spode began 
independently as early as 1754, but the fifty-six excellent 
plates which illustrate this volume are p tweed entirely 
devoted to the nineteenth-century productions of the firm. 
No light at all is thrown on the character of the earlier 
wares; no attempt is made to arrive at a chronological 
sequence of the wares in general; and the list of marks is 
equally lacking in practical utility. It is only the illustra- 
tions that justify the publication of the book. 


(Philip 


* = * 
Second Selections from Modern Poets. Made by J. C. 
Squire. (Secker. 6s,) 


Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. 
BINYON, (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Two more anthologies! Apparently the modern world 
cannot have too many anthologies—we learn that 12,000 
copies of Mr. Squire’s first “Selections ’’ have been sold— 
and we are inclined to agree with the modern world. Mr. 
Squire’s ‘ Second Selections ’’ includes no work by anyone 
who will be, or if living would have been, fifty before 1924 
ended. Mr. Laurence Binyon is less modern and more 
catholic; his anthology is designed to continue the original 
Golden Treasury of songs and lyrics, which included nothing 
later than 1850. The new volume, therefore, begins with the 
famous Victorians and ends with our contemporaries. 

* 


® 
Marvels of Plant Life. By E. Fitca DaaGuisu. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 6s.) 


The genera] reader who wants to know something about 
the curious habits of plants will find much to interest him 
in this book. It deals with such topics as the way in which 
plants feed, carnivorous and light-giving plants, sleep in 
the ee world, the dispersal of seeds. Each subject 
is dealt with scientifically and accurately, but in a way 
in which it is understandable by, and is likely to interest 
the non-expert reader. The book is pleasantly written and 
admirably illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


Selected by LAURENCE 
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Preface by Colonel Malone. From all Booksellers 1/- 


Published by Kniga (England) Ltd. 
ST. BRIDE’S HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, €E.C. 4. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


CHANCELLOR’S HALL. 
(Men’s Hall of Residence). 


APPOINTMENT OF MATRON. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
MATRON OF CHANCELLOR’S HALL, Augustus Road, Edgbaston. 

The person appointed will be subordimate and responsible to the 
Warden of the Hall. 

Applicants must be not less than 35 years of age. 

Diploma of a recognised Training School of Domestic Science 
desirable. 

Commencing salary, £175, rising to £200, per annum, with board 
and residence. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, to be sent on 
or before December 9th, to the Assistant Secretary of the University, 
pre one | Street, Birmingham, from whom further particulars can be 
obtain 








SHANGHAI MUNICIFAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required for this 


(a) Candidates for the first vacancy must be from 25 to } years 
of ringtiet unmarried, and be University Graduate, qualified to teach 

lish, History (or Geography). 

Bb) "Candidates for the second vacancy must be from 22 te 2% 
years of age, unmarried, and qualified to teach Gymnastics, Drill, 
Games, and some subsidiary Subject. 

Commencing Pay for the first appointment Taels 250 per mensem, 
and for the second Taels 235 per mensem, if fully trained and 
certificated. No allowances except participation in the Superannua- 
tion Fund. _—_—— for three years, renewable at the end of each 
three years, if services satisfactory, at an increaed rate of pay 

The value of the Tael may be taken at 3s., but exchange A liable 
to fluctuation. 

First-class passage provided and half-pay allowed during the 
voyage. Further particulars and application form may be obtained 
of the Council’s Agents, by whom applications must be received as 


early as possible. 
MESSRS. JOHN POOK & CQ., 
Agents for The Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
London, £.C. 3. 
November, 1924. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED, in January, 1925, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 

with National Froebel Union Higher Certificate; must also be 
qualified to teach Needlework and Class Singing throughout the 
school. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, County High 
School, Falmouth, amd should be returned to her not later than 
Monday, December 22nd, 1924. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
‘ovember 20th, 1924. 





B A HONS LOND., atle linguist, smart salesman, living 
° - Ireland, open represent good houses.—Box 486, THE Nanos 
AND THE ATHENZUM, 5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM (November 29, 1924. 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


IRON AND STEEL—COLONIAL LOAN SINKING FUNDS. 


HREE weeks ago we took the line that the 
buoyancy of the post-election stock markets had 
gone too far. We instanced the leading iron 

and steel shares, and it is interesting to bring our table 
of prices up to date:— 

Lowest 1924. Oct. 20. Nov. 4. Nov. 25. 
Armstrong Whitworth ped 2 3xd 17/9 17/- 
Baldwins er od, ea : 16/3 14/6 
Bolckow Vaughan .. “a / 9/9 8/9 
Consett Iron ... _ re - 27/104 27/3 
Dorman Long ... aa oad / : 14/44 
Guest Keen ... i ais 37/9 
Pease & Partners ... sai /- - 22/6 
United Steel ... hea — 9/- 
Vickers an ; 12/3- 

It will be seen that most of the shares have had 
some reaction, but taking a long view—that is to say, a 
prospect of one to two years—it is not unreasonable to 
pin faith on an upward curve of the trade cycle, in other 
words, to expect a general rise in the industrial share 
markets, particularly in iron and steel. It is still, 
as we said previously, largely a matter of faith, but 
while the dry land of prosperity has not yet been sighted, 
one or two doves are bringing back evidences of its near- 
ness. The manganese ore producers are reporting a 
stronger demand from the steel manufacturers. Unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corporation continue 
to increase. Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., in the year 
ending September 30th, report larger profits—£504,984, 
against £275,454, £160,369, and £413,799 in the three 
preceding years—and have reopened their Carlton iron- 
works. 


If there are any investors prepared to back with 
hard cash an optimistic view of the revival of English 
industry in the course of the mext year or so, it is our 
opinion that they will have a reasonable chance of 
capital appreciation in the best iron and steel shares. 
To risk an even more specific prophecy, we venture to 
predict that within the next two years the Ordinary 
shares of the following three companies will sell at con- 
siderably higher prices than those of to-day—Consett 
Iron Co., United Steel Companies, and Dorman, Long 
& Co. The Consett Iron Co., a self-contained coal, iron, 
and steel unit, of which the steel and coal by-products 
plants have been completely reconstructed within the 
last three years, is still paying dividends on its Ordinary 
shares. For the year up to March 31st last the dividend 
was 74 per cent., free of tax. This was primarily earned 
by their coal mines, since their steel works were closed 
for reconstruction. As the coal trade during their 
current financial year has not been so good as during 
the preceding year, and as the steel trade has not yet 
recovered, it is not impossible that the next dividend will 
be less, but the capacity of this company to take full 
advantage of any revival in the iron and steel industry 
is undoubted. If last year’s dividend is maintained, the 
yield at the present price of 27s. 3d. is about £5 10s., 
free of tax. The United Steel Companies have a very 
large capital. The number of £1 Ordinary shares is 
8,006,549. There are also 1,317,516 Preference shares 
of £1, and nearly £3,500,000 of 6 per cent. Debenture 
stock and 6 per cent. ‘‘ Obligations ’’ outstanding. No 
dividends have been paid since 1920-21, and the Prefer- 
ence dividends are also in arrear since December 30th, 
1921. That is why the Ordinary shares can be bought 
for about 8s. This combine, however, is well-managed, 
and any improvement in the industry generally would 
be reflected in the price of the Ordinary shares. A rise 
of only 2s. per share represents a capital appreciation of 
25 per cent. Dorman, Long & Co. have not paid a 
dividend on their Ordinary capital of £6,000,000 since 
1921-22. During this last year the interest has been paid 
on the 5} per cent. Debenture stock, the Preferred 
Ordinary, and the Preference shares. These ents 
account for only about half the amount available for 
distribution (£707,651). The amount carried forward 
was £210,152. 


Mr. W. F. Massey, New Zealand Minister of 
Finance, in his Budget speech this year dis- 
cussed the subject of Colonial borrowings as follows: 
‘‘ I want particularly to strike a warning note about 
over borrowing. . .. . Care should be taken to see that 
borrowed money is, as far as possible, used only for 
revenue-earning p This is the policy which the 
Government has followed since the end of the war—that 
of building up against the public debt a collection of 
assets which will go a long way towards providing the 
interest and sinking fund on the borrowed millions.”” In | 
consequence of following Mr. Massey’s precepts the credit 
of New Zealand stands high. The debt of New Zealand 
at March 31st was £221,616,361 gross and £208,642,333 
net, comparing with the two previous years as follows:— 


Sinking Fund. Net. 
£ £ 
208,398,991 


207 074,068 
208,642,333 


Gross. 


1922 a 219,054,385 
1923 sd 218,953,324  _ 11,879,256 
1924 a 221,616,361 12,974,028 


10,655,394 


These figures bring up an important question for 
the investor—that of the sinking funds attaching to 
Colonial loans. New Zealand and South Africa are in 
this respect the best of the Colonial borrowers. New 
Zealand provides sinking -funds that will secure repay- 
ment within seventy-five years from the date of origin of 
all loans forming part of the public debt. The total 
accumulation to date of New Zealand sinking funds is 
£12,974,028, and that of South African is £11,647 ,000. 


On the other hand, Tasmania does not operate any sink- 


ing funds in regard to loans ‘‘ domiciled ’’ in London: 
nor does Newfoundland, nor does Natal. And the sink- 
ing fund provisions of the Australian States leave much 
to be desired. The latest Official Year-Book of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia confesses that ‘‘ the practice of 
providing for the ultimate extinction of the Public Debt 
by means of sinking funds, receiving definite annual con- 
tributions from consolidated revenue and accumulating 
at compound interest, has been consistently adopted only 
in the case of Western Australia.’’ This State has 
established in connection with each of its loans sinking 
funds varying from 1 per cent. to3 per cent. per annum. 
The funds are placed in the hands of trustees in London, 
by whom they are invested in securities and applied from 
time to time to the redemption of loans falling due. In 
the remaining States the sinking fund provision is varied 
—Queensland 4 per cent. per annum, South Australia 
+ per cent., Victoria 4 per cent., New South Wales 
unspecified. The Commonwealth Government provides 
for an annual contribution to the National Debt Sinking 
Fund of £1,250,000, plus 4 per cent. of the net debt 
created in each financial year. The following table is 
taken from the latest Official Year-Book :— 


STATE SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 
JuNE 30TH, 1922. 
Net 


Sinking Indebtedness 
Fund. per Head 
£ s. d. 


Gross 
Indebtedness. 


£ 
180,796,323 
109,099,199 
85,691,228 
688 


54,388, 1,263,448 
54,959,778 137 
21,945,411 98 7 10 


Total 506,880,627 14,147,206 ~ 88 9 11 

It will be seen that none of these sinking fund 
arrangements provides for annual drawings or purchases 
in the open market. There can be little doubt that the 
practice now generally adopted by the leading financial 
houses in London in regard to foreign loans, namely, 
definite provision for redemption within a specified period 
by means of annual drawings or purchases in the open 
market, if adopted in the case of all future Colonial 
loans, would act as an effective check on unrestricted 
borrowings. It would also provide the most promising 
means of getting our money back. . KR. OC. 


State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria mie 
Queensland a 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

















